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... Servire... 


**Enclosed please find a money order for 
$10.00, for my own annual dues and four new 
memberships. 

‘“‘The splendid achievements of the Iowa 
Parents’ Association have given our little circle 
fresh courdge, and we are going to put forth re- 
doubled efforts to accomplish as much for the deaf 
children of our State. These four new copies of 
Tue Votta Review, with those already in circu- 


lation, will form the basis of our campaign. U 
‘“*It really seems as though each number of ) 
{o} 


the magazine were more inspiring than the last, 
but the October number was so very full of good 
i) 
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things that I would like to ask you to start the new 
members with that number.”’ 


. 
(From a teacher of deaf children. ) 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on the following pages.) 





THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 


(Formerly The New York School for the Hard of Hearing, Inc.) 
FOR THE ADULT DEAFENED 


Private and Class Instruction. 
to lip-readers two days each week. 
throughout the year. 
Reading: Principles and Practise. 
secured only in a large school. 


18 E. 41st Street 


Day and evening Practise Classes. 
Normal training course, and post-graduate normal courses 
Lip-Reading lessons in French by the author of the French version of Lip- 
All the advantages of the small school, plus the advantages to be 


Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal 


Practise Department. Lectures 


New York City 




















aitiamemiaal 


Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


$1.75 net. The most widely used text-book on lip-reading. 





Price 





San Francisco School of Lip-Reading | Boston School of Lip-Reading 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal 
Post Normal! Graduate N. Y. School for the Hard of Hearing 


Authorized to on gg = School Course and award 
. School Diploma. 


Medal of aie Department of Education, 
Panama Pacific International Exposition 


406 Geary Street San Francisco, Cal. 


Los Angeles and Pasadena Schools 
of Zip-fieading 
MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Principal 
Miss GILMORE ) Agtitnet 


MIss SENTER 
structors 
Miss FOLEY fin t 


Individual lessons. 
Lectures. Normal Course. 


1005 Story Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
512 Chamber of C ce, Pasad Calif. 





Nitchie Method 


Conversation classes. 
Special practise work 





CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


ELIZABETH R. POINDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
Normal Course Private Lessons Small Classes 
Conversation Classes for Advanced Pupils 
915 SHREVE BUILDING San Francisco, Cat. 


Centra! Institute for the Deaf 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 
818 South sihenavattnanattind St. busine Mo. 











MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defectsin Speech and Hearing. 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 





| $43 Andrus Building 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss ELIzaBETH BranD, Principal 
Normal Graduate, New York School for Hard-of-Hearing 
Private Lessons Class Work 
NITCHIE METHOD USED 


This school, located in the Jenkins Arcade for four years 
has moved to 1204 Highland “on Kast 
Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa 


NITCHIE METHOD 
Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class. 


MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Maas. 
Washington School of Lip-Readi 
tan wade oe he York Sl Het Bay 
Miss Mary D. Suter 3026 N St. N 
Washington, D. C. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss IDA P, LINDQUIST, Principal 
Nitchie Method 








Minneapolis, Mina, 


OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
MISS EMMA B. KESSLER 


Normal graduate, Central Institute for the Deaf and 
New York School for the Hard of Hearing, 
203 NortH 20TH STREET, OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF aap. READING 
itchie Method 








sine «| Lessons. Conversation Classes. 
Miss EvizaseTtH G. De Lany, A. B. 
711 Oswego St. Syracuse, N.Y. 








Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 


Normal graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 


102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL 











LYNCHBURG SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Normal Graduates of New York School for Hard of Hearing 
Miss Louise Now in. Miss JANIE KINNIER, A.B. 
601 Washington Street, Lynchburg, Va. 





— 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Mrs. N. H. Owen, 188 Canner St. 
Normal graduate of the New York School for the Hard of Hearing 
Lessonsin Lip-Reading for the Hard of Hearing. _ 
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Submitted to THe Votta Review by J. Beattie 


ISN'T IT SO? 


Little boy, little girl, with the truth in Little boy, little girl, with the trust in 


your eyes, your eyes, 
They have shattered the faith I had; They have taken my trust away; 
They have broken the idols I used to They have ended my dreams and have 
prize— made me wise— 
All the idols that made me glad. sut the fairies, they still must play; 
But you, you must know if the tale be And the Saint of our Christmas, with 
true laughter and shout, 
That I heard in the long ago, Is a-flying across the snow— 
Of the jolly old Saint and the way that O, the fancies I builded are scattered 
he flew about, 
With the presents. Now, isn’t it so? But he’s coming. Now, isn’t it so? 


—From The Land of Make-Believe, by Wirsur Nessit. Copyright, 1997, by Harper & Bros. 








THE VALUE OF PLAY IN THE PRACTISE CLASS 


BY LOUISE T. KLINE 


HE fall months are with us, and 

these months have always been the 
time when one does his work with fresh 
enthusiasm, with newness of body and 
spirit, and with an optimistic outlook. 
This is surely true in lip-reading circles ; 
both teachers and pupils, as the fall work 
progresses, are on their mettle as at no 
other time of the year. They look for- 
ward to what the coming months will 
bring with the determination to make 
their work “the best ever.” —_ 

3ut we, as teachers of the adult deaf 
and hard of hearing, must not forget in 
our work that the old adage, “All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” is as 
successfully applicable to adult instruc- 
tion as to the education of children, and 
just as full of good results if.properly 
applied. The lip-reading lesson proper 
furnishes some opportunity for skillfully 
bringing in enough of the play spirit to 
keep up interest and to make the lesson 
free. from drudgery; but the essential 
purpose, after all, of the regular lip-read- 
ing lesson is work—concentrated, hard 
work, yet that sort of work which the 
pupil will be enthusiastic over, depending 
on the teacher’s ability to perform this 
work herself and to get the pupil to re- 
spond with an eager and willing ‘spirit. 
Thus, from my observations and experi- 
ence, I believe that the practise class is 
the best and truly the ideal meditim which 
the adult lip-reading teacher may employ 
to supply her pupils with the play that is 
so essential to all work. 

However, the problem of play as ap- 
plied to the instruction of adults is a 
much deeper and more intricate problem 
than that as applied to the instruction of 
children. The mind of a child is just 
awakening ; it is more simple; it is satis- 
fied with less; so in his instruction such 
things as the pure play-games, the use of 
colored sticks and blocks, etc., supplies 
the necessary play. But the adult mind 
demands more than this; it has grown 
with the body; simple methods of play 
do not satisfy; such would pall on the 
mind and thus destroy their own purpose. 





To the child, play is play, and all-satisfy- 
ing ; to the adult it is not enough. There 
must be something back of the play, the 
knowledge and consciousness that things 
are being accomplished. And this is what 
the lip-reading teacher must keep in mind 
as the practise class is planned. 

Since mere play by itself is not suitable 
for adults, what then? How can the 
value of play in the practise class be de- 
veloped? Let us examine for a moment 
one important phase of play. Why is 
play valuable in educative processes? I 
think its value lies chiefly in the ends to- 
ward which it works, namely, the forma- 
tion of certain desirable characteristics 
and the results which will follow these. 
And this points out the solution of the 
adaptability of play to the instruction of 
adults in the practise class. What is it? 
Just this: cultivate to its utmost those 
things or qualities which are typical of 
the spirit of all play; appeal to this play 
spirit, which is inherent in each individual 
to a greater or lesser degree, by combin- 
ing play with the objectives of lip-read- 
ing, so that the play spirit will have a~ 
chance to work out its full valuein form-* 
ing the right sort of characteristics in 
your class members and thus produce the 
best lip-reading results 

What means may a teacher employ to 
fill the needs of such a play spirit? Each 
teacher can best work out her own details 
along different lines, as she finds out what 
appeals to her pupils and what kinds of 
play are applicable to lip-reading work 
and which convey the most value to her 
classes. Yet there are some general sug- 
gestions on which she may base the work- 
ing out of her own problem of play-value. 

The play spirit may be appealed to both 
directly and indirectly. Under direct 
means, as one of the richest fields, I 
would group all games used in class- 
work. These afford opportunity for much 
originality on the part of the teacher in 
devising games suitable for the subjects 
of the programs. But these games, to 
fulfill their purposes, should always hold 
something which appeals to the adult 
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mind and should contain the maximum 
amount of lip-reading value. Among 
these games are games such as guessing 
games, geographical games, etc., and the 
word-games series, which are obtainable 
from Miss Bruhn in card form; also the 
telling of stories by the teacher and the 
repetition by various class members, the 
passing around of slips treating the pro- 
gram-subject, and the like, are all sug- 
gestive of play in some form or other; 
for giving each pupil a share in the pro- 
gram brings out one of the essential val- 
ues of the spirit of play, the fact that the 
individual derives satisfaction and benefit 
in performing his part. These all sug- 
gest lines along which the teacher may 
directly develop the play spirit as a val- 
uable influence in the practise class. 

Indirectly, there are many means open 
of employing this play spirit to co-operate 
with the production of actual lip-reading 
results. Remember that these indirect 
means are not play in the true sense of 
the word, but are aimed to emphasize the 
cultivation of the spirit of play as appli- 
cable to adults, by developing those char- 
acteristics that produce the results for 
which all play is valuable. 

There is the humor and the spirit of 
fun which the teacher can weave into the 
class program, not only her own, but that 
drawn out from the class. Humor, you 
know, is a species of fun, and fun is an 
important ingredient of any form of play. 
There is the spiciness and enthusiasm. 
Anything that a teacher can do to impart 
these to the program will help to bring 
forth the play spirit, for these character- 
istics always accompany successful play. 
Who thoroughly enjoys any sort of play 
done half-heartedly and with lack of en- 
thusiasm ? 

I must not forget to mention co-opera- 
tion. In every program all should co- 
operate. Such a spirit of co-operation, 
permeating the whole, is the main fuel 
that keeps the spirit of play burning 
steadily, for it makes the games interest- 
ing, keeps up the enthusiasm, results in 
a closer relationship between the mem- 
bers of the class, and in fact quickens 
every phase of practise-class work. 

Thus it is that the teacher who is eager 
to progress, to better the conditions of 
her class, can work out other ways to in- 
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crease the value of the play spirit in class- 
work. 

And now I am going to give a program 
which was planned to emphasize some of 
the above points. The historical portion 
is such as to appeal to an adult mind, and 
yet is told in story form as much as pos- 
sible; also the bit of literary quotations ; 
use is made of a guessing game; there is 
some humor and several opportunities for 
allowing the pupils to have a share in the 
program. There is the story of the hus- 
band who came back, and the supersti- 
tions concerning pins. The giving of the 
different kinds of pins and other parts of 
the program add to the interest and en- 
thusiasm. Thus the program is meant to 
make use of the play spirit through these 
means, and, as each is concerned or com- 
bined with certain lip-reading objectives, 
the best purposes of a class program may 
be reached. 

The title of the program was “One of 
the Commonest Things in the World,” 
which should be written at the top of the 
blackboard. (When a blackboard is lack- 
ing, use large-size pieces of papers wher- 
ever the use of blackboard is mentioned 
in the program. ) 

I opened the program by remarking 
that some of the most common things 
about us fail to be appreciated by us. I 
brought to their notice water, which is so 
necessary to life; the sky with its blue, 
and the changing effects of the clouds; 
then each pupil was asked to announce 
to the class one common thing which we 
all enjoy, but whose value we do not stop 
to consider. These may be written on 
the board by one pupil as given, and quite 
an interesting list will result. It was then 
announced to the class that the pin was 
the subject of the title, and that before 
we should finish the program they would 
think the pin a most wonderful and es- 
sential possession indeed. The word 
“pin” was written below the title on the 
biackboard. 

In as simple language as possible and 
writing down all proper names and any 
other words I perceived any pupils did 
not grasp, the following history of the 
pin was given. The class enjoyed the 
sketches of the ancient bone and bronze 
pins, and almost any teacher could draw 
them, or have them drawn by some pupil, 
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on the board or a piece of paper before- 
hand. 


THE HISTORY OF THE PIN 


(a) In Prehistoric Times 


The pin in some form is very, very old. 
It is supposed first to have been used 
when man began to wear a covering on 
his body. Do any of you know what the 
first pins were? They were nothing but 
long thorns, and that is how the name 
pin originated, because our word pin is 
derived from the Latin word “spina,” 
which means thorn. Now, although this 
thorn pin was first used thousands of 
years ago, it is interesting to know that 
even today some of the women in Upper 
Egypt use thorns for pins; also, sone 
Gypsy tribes for years used long thorns 
for fastening their dresses and tents ; and 
one tribe of Indians still use thorns for 
pins. The next pin used by man was the 
bone pin. At first it was just a piece of 
bone rubbed to a point. Later, as women 
became more vain, the head of the pin 
was more elaborate. (Show the class the 
drawings of the bone pins.) 


(b) Between Early Prehistoric Times 
and the Modern Age 


Then followed the bronze pins of the 
so-called Bronze Age. The shapes of 
these pins (see drawings) resemble some 
pins of today. Even a safety-pin was in- 
vented at this time. After the Bronze 
Age came the various other ages, during 
which many different kinds of pins were 
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BRONZE PINS 








made, of gold, silver, copper, etc. But 
the pin which survived to become our 
common pin was none of these, but the 
simplest pin of the Bronze Age, the pin 
at the extreme right of the drawings. 
This is the pin which made its appearance 
in the modern age as the common pin. 


(c) In the Modern Age 


It is not known exactly how or when 
the common pin of the present day was 
first made, but probably it first made its 
appearance in England. By the first half 
of the fourteenth century they were in 
full use there and were manufactured for 
sale to ladies of noble birth in France. 
They were very expensive, for each pin 
was made by hand. Thus they made very 
acceptable gifts for ladies. Often hus- 
bands would give their wives extra 
money with which to buy the coveted 
pins, and this money was called pin 
money. It is supposed that the term 
“pin-money,” as used for the personal 
allowance of a wife today, originated 
from that. Machinery which makes pins 
automatically was invented in 1817, and 
it has so been developed that today we 
can buy three hundred pins for ten cents! 

The next thing on the program was the 
guessing of different kinds of pins. Each 
class member was given a slip of paper 
bearing the name of some variety of pin. 
Each in turn stood in front of the class 
and told its size, by whom or where worn, 
and its chief use; the rest of the class 
guessed the name of the pin. Following 
is a list: 




















baby-pin stick-pin collar-pin 
class-pin breast-pin nine-pin 
veil-pin safety-pin _ blanket-pin 
bar-pin hair-pin scarf-pin 
beauty-pin _ belt-pin rolling-pin 
door-pin 


This proved to be much fun to the 
class, so I toned down their hilarity by 
the announcement that they were to hear 
the sad fate of a husband. In the times 
of Greece and Rome, pins were extremely 
large and strong, in order to fasten the 
dress of those times, which, as you all 
know, was heavy and flowing. In the 
first half of the sixth century an expedi- 
tion was sent out from Athens. It was 
unsuccessful and but one man returned 
alive. On his return the wives of the 
other men were so angry to think that this 
man had escaped, while their husbands 
had been killed, that they gathered around 
him on the street. Each removed one of 
these large pins from her dress and in 
turn stabbed him, asking as they stabbed, 
“Where did you leave my husband?” I 
am sorry to say the story does not tell 
whether he joined their husbands or not! 

After such a woeful tale. I cheered (?) 
the class up with some old superstitions 
concerning pins. These were given to 
different class members to read to the 
class, or, if desired, the teacher may tell 
them herself. 

1. We all know there was once a time 
when every old woman was apt to be 
tried as a witch. One way of proving 
her a witch or not was to prick or push 
pins into various parts of her body. If 
she seemed somewhat insensible to the 
pain, she was proved a witch, as witches 
were not supposed to feel pain like ordi- 
nary people. 

2. People often stuck a piece of bacon 
full of pins and hung it in the chimney to 
keep witches out of the house. 

3. In Scotland, stockings were hung 
crosswise at the foot of the bed with a 
pin in them. This was supposed to drive 
away dreams. 

4. The sign of a cross was made’on a 
wart with a pin. The pin was thrown 
away. This was believed to cure warts. 

5. If there is some one whom you wish 
to harm, or if you have an enemy, make 
a wax figure of that person, stick it full 
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of pins, put it in the fire to melt, and 
your victim will slowly waste away. 

6. The pin was used as a cure for sick 
cows or sheep. The real heart of some 
slaughtered cow or sheep was stuck full 
of pins. The sick animal was supposed 
to recover. 

7. Pins were often worn as charms or 
to bring good luck. 

If the class contains a majority of good 
lip-readers, a few quotations may be 
given next. The author’s name was writ- 
ten on the board, the quotation was read, 
and the first one who understood it rose 
and repeated it to the class. 


PINS IN POETRY AND PROSE 
(Write this on board.) 
1. “See a pin and pick it up, 


All the day you'll have good luck.” 
—Author unknown. 


tN 


. “See a pin and let it lie, 
You'll want a pin before you die.” 
—Author unknown. 


3. ‘Scratch thee but with a pin and there 
remains some scar of it.” 
—SHAKESPEARE, in “As You Like It.” 


4. “That last word prick’t him like a pin.” 
—JameEs Russet, Lowe. 


5. “Needles and pins, needles and pins, 
When a man marries his trouble begins.” 
—Author unknown. 


6. “Pretty maids, pretty pins, make pretty 
women.” 
—From a London newspaper of Eighteenth 
century. 


7. “Pin thy faith to no man’s sleeve; hast 
thou not two eyes of thine own?” 
—THomas CARLYLE. 


To close the program, I told the class 
that I had never realized before that there 
was so much to know about the mere pin, 
and that this fact brought to my mind a 
beautiful poem. I read it to them. 


A COMMONPLACE LIFE 


(Write on board, a line at a time after giv- 
ing the line twice, for poetry is hard for the 
lip-reader; afterwards have the class follow 
the poem read in its entirety.) 


A commonplace life, we say and we sigh; 
But why should we sigh as we say? 
The commonplace sun in the commonplace sky 
Makes up the commonplace day; 
The moon and the stars are commonplace 
things ; 
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And the flower that blooms and the bird 
that sings. 
But dark weré the world and sad our lot 
If the flowers should fail and the sun shine 
not. 
And God, who studies each separate soul, 
Out of commonplace lives makes His beauti- 
ful whole. 


Before I close this paper I wish to say 
to the teacher-readers, try to give your 
pupils the best practise classes during the 
coming months that they have ever had; 
enter into the work with the best plans 
you can secure ; make your programs ex- 
press the spirit of play ; make your classes 
the means of getting into a closer per- 
sonal touch with your pupils and of help- 
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ing them to get into closer touch with 
each other; and last, but not least, in 
every program endeavor to give, tactfully 
and subtly, to be sure, for people do not 
enjoy being “preached at,” something 
which will better each pupil’s outlook to- 
ward his life—in other words, something 
of a spiritual nature, if I may call it 
such, as, for example, the little poem 
closing the program just given—for, 
after all, of those things which any of 
us gain in our work or play, is it not the 
truer and deeper characteristics and the 
spiritual significances which mean the 
most to us and which we wish to abide 
with us? 





COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES—AND OTHER THINGS 


BY JOHN A. FERRALL 


HE commencement exercises of the 

Washington School of Lip-Reading 
were held last June. That is long ago, 
as time goes, but I remember it—I re- 
member it, or them, very clearly indeed. 
You will understand when I go a little 
more into the details of what happened. 
Mrs. Trask was our guest of honor. You 
can readily imagine how interested we 
were, for all of us are familiar with her 
entertaining and helpful articles in THE 
VoLtta Review. Why, there is scarcely 
a practise class that does not bring into 
use some one of her many helpful sug- 
gestions. 

The exercises were held in the school 
garden. Now, the Washington School of 
Lip-Reading is not actually in Washing- 
ton proper. Ah, no; it is merely so called 
as a compliment to the Nation’s Capital. 
The school is located in Georgetown— 
quaint, historic, picturesque Georgetown. 
It stands upon a hill just above the Po- 
tomac River. Across the street is the 
home of Secretary of War Baker. Our 
next-door neighbor is Mr. Robert Lin- 
coln, son of the martyred President. Just 
around the corner is the beautiful home 
of the Volta Bureau—a building which, 
to my shame, I must confess that I re- 
garded until only a few years ago as an 
electrical institute! I never associated 
the word “volta” with deafness. 


Thus is’ 


a prophet without honor in his own coun- 
try. A short distance from the school is 
the famous “gun-barrel fence.” I'll let 
the Washington Post tell you about this 
fence: 

“Way back in 1814, when the British 
threatened the invasion of Washington, 
the authorities appealed to citizens for 
fi. ancial help. Most of the wealth of the 
District of Columbia at that time centered 
in Georgetown, where merchants carried 
on a thriving business with the West In- 
dies. One of the foremost Georgetown 
merchants was Reuben Daw. When the 
war of 1812 ended the government was 
nearly bankrupt. It couldn’t repay the 
debt to Georgetown merchants, but the 
Secretary of the Navy told them they 
might go to the Navy Yard and take any- 
thing in the way of scrapped war ma- 
terial they could use. Reuben Daw took 
advantage of this offer and selected a 
supply of antiquated flintlock muskets, 
which he had forged into material for a 
fence to front his new mansion, now the . 
most interesting old house in P Street 
between 38th and 39th streets.” 

The main class-room of the Washing- 
ton School of Lip-Reading is on the sec- 
ond floor and overlooks the Potomac as 
that river stretches down toward Alex- 
andria. ‘To the’ left the Washington 
Monument looms high above its sur- 
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roundings. Just below the window is the 
school garden. Georgetown is famous 
for its beautiful gardens, and this is one 
of the most interesting. Here is a grape 
arbor — honeysuckles, morning glories, 
trumpet vines; there is an apple tree. 
Just beneath the window are rose bushes. 
All along the garden walls are hundreds 
upon hundreds of ferns of all sorts, ferns 
being one of Miss Suter’s hobbies. In 
the very center of the garden towers an 
enormous Norway maple. Far down, 
almost out of sight from the window, is 
the “war garden,” with its corn, tomatoes, 
beans, and such things. There are bird- 
houses, bird-baths, bird drinking foun- 
tains, for Miss Suter is an enthusiastic 
bird lover and an official in the local Au- 
dubon Society. She is able to “tell the 
birds from the flowers” with almost no 
effort at all, and I am sure that they all 
recognize her. 

The school itself is almost as unusual 
as the garden, I imagine. With Miss 
Suter, teaching is an avocation, not a vo- 
cation. If she could be induced to take 
the ordinary commercial viewpoint of the 
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work, her school would no doubt soon be 
one of the largest and best known in 
America, for she is a born teacher, who 
enjoys the school-work intensely. At 
present, however, the institution is a 
“friendship house” rather than a school, 
for the students are friends rather than 
pupils. She is a true daughter of the 
South—a Colonial Dame, a Daughter of 
the Revolution. Even her classes take on 
something of the aspect of social affairs. 
At a single practise class I have met the 
wife of a Cabinet officer, the wife of a 
United States Senator, the daughter of 
one of America’s foremost scientists, the 
widow of an admiral, and a lady whose 
Washington home is but little less pre- 
tentious than the White House! 

But the commencement exercises have 
begun and Mrs. Trask is not here yet; 
neither am I, in fact, for when the first 
sentences were being given I was far 
down in the garden, testing the fruit of 
an apple tree. They did appeak.a trifle 
green, but I am the sort of person, who is 
willing to try anything once. Hater 6n I 
had occasion to regret the. experiment. 
You know what green apples are. 





GEORGETOWN’S GUN-BARREL FENCE 
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THE SCHCOL GARDEN 


Nobody had missed me, it seems, and 
I came.up in time to participate in the 
second test. The first, as I found out 
later, had been a series of ten sentences 
based on “Mother Goose.” You have 
seen them in THE VoLtTa REVIEW: 
“When did beef go up? When the cow 
jumped over the moon.” Miss Suter 
gave out the question and the pupils were 
to supply the answer, which was written 
on pads of paper distributed at the be- 
ginning of the test. 

The sécond test consisted of ten 
“similes” selected from Mrs. Trask’s list 
published in THe Voita Review. Fi- 
nally, we had ten well-known proverbs, 
given rapidly, as a speed test. When I 
say well-known I mean, of course, that 
they seemed to be well known to every 
one there except myself. 

The prize winner, a young lady, suc- 
ceeded in getting 27 of the 30 sen- 
tences correctly. I finished either 29th 
or 30th; I do not remember now whether 
there were 29 or 30 present. At any rate, 
I finished either at the foot of one class 
or at the head of the class next following. 


Just as the contest came to a close and 
the exercises were being corrected, Mrs. 
Trask arrived. The day was hot—not 
warm, but hot—and her train had been 
late and, knowing she was late for the 
exercises, she had hurried up the hill to 
the school. However, she was calm. Oh, 
she was dreadfully calm! But somehow 
I could not help recalling the story of the 
man who saw a waiter spill a tureen of 
tomato soup over a young lady’s white 
dress. Instead of flying into a passion, 
this young lady merely smiled and pro- 
tested that it did not matter, and contin- 
ued her meal as though nothing had hap- 
pened. The incident made such an im- 
pression on the man that he sought an 
introduction, wooed and married the girl. 
Some time after their marriage he spoke 
of the soup incident. “I have never for- 
gotten how wonderfully you acted,” he 
said. “I did behave very well at the 
time,” she answered thoughtfully, “but 
you should have seen the marks of my 
teeth on the bedpost that night.” Now, 
I wonder—but, of course, everybody uses 
brass beds nowadays. 
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“HONEYSUCKLE, MORNING 


In the very forefront of the group that 
went forward to greet Mrs. Trask were 
Miss Harriet U. Andrews (well known 
to Voita Review readers) and myself. 
Now, I am six feet three and Miss An- 
drews is about three feet six, so it would 
seem that, no matter whether Mrs. Trask 
looked up or down, she would have seen 
one of us. But no. She goes back to 
California and tells everybody that she 
never even saw me. [I think it is terrible. 
Of course, it may be that I look as small 
as I feel at these contests. If so, it is 
easy to understand how she overlooked 
me. 

Please, Miss Poindexter or Miss Ken- 
field, won’t you ask her to think carefully 
and see if she doesn’t recall a very im- 
pertinent man who rushed eagerly for- 
ward to meet her and insisted upon bold- 
ing both her hands while he talked rap- 
idly and unintelligibly? Well, that was 
Mr. Ferrall—he of the “understanding 
heart” and “cheerful philosophy’—who 
once trod the paths of glory. But— 
“Alas, poor Yorick! I knew him, Ho- 
ratio: a fellow of infinite jest, of most 
excellent fancy. Where be your 
gibes now? your gambols? your songs?” 
Ask her, also, if she remembers how se- 
verely she frowned upon him, turning 


GLORIES, TRUMPET VINES” 


majestically to fall into the waiting grasp 
of Miss Timberlake. 

Of course, I hoped later on in the 
evening to have an opportunity to restore 
myself in her good graces; but Oppor- 
tunity had knocked—that is the exact 
word—and passed on, to return no more. 
She looked so tired out from her railroad 
trip and hill-climbing that I had not the 
courage to force myself upon her, to bur- 
den her with the task of reading my lips. 
Sic transit gloria mundi! But she would 
have understood me, you can wager on 
that. She has a way of getting things 
accomplished. And the perfectly non- 
chalant manner in which she makes these 
long railroad trips alone — absolutely 
alone, mind you—should put to shame 
those of us who have a tendency to burst 
out into tears whenever we even think of 
the terrible handicap of deafness. 

Really, the whole misunderstanding 
should be laid at Mr. De Land’s door. 
When he wanted to publish my picture a 
year or so ago, I sent him a nice, large 
one—about 17 x 22 inches. It could very 
easily have been printed and issued as an 
art supplement to THE VoiTa REvIEw. 

sut what did he do? He reduced it to 
the size of a postage stamp and printed 
it alongside reading matter. Worse still, 
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he carefully placed ‘it immediately be- 
neath the legend: “First, catch your rab- 
bit.” The inference, of course, is plain 
to any one who: has noticed the size of 
my ears. 

Why, my own mother hasn’t recognized 
that picture yet. How could Mrs. Trask 
have been expected to recognize me, 
then? It wasn’t fair on Mr. De Land’s 
part—about that picture, I mean. He 
published a full-page picture of Miss 
Kinzie, who is lots smaller than I am, 
and only the other month he had a lJife- 
size picture of Miss Andrews in THE 
VoLTA REVIEW. 

I am still puzzled about that frown. I 
am certain it was there, and yet I watched 
Mrs. Trask talk with Miss Timberlake 
for nearly an hour and she didn’t frown 
once. It was disheartening. 

Miss Poindexter, did Mrs. Trask show 
you or Miss Kenfield the beautiful place- 
card she received at the commencement? 
Well, I made that for her with my own 
fair hands. There was a drawing on it— 
and averse. Of course, it might not have 
been entertaining, but it was instructive. 
I am sure of that. I wish I could re- 
member what that verse was. It hurts 
me dreadfully to think that now Mrs. 
Trask will never know that I made it es- 
pecially for her. If she has lost it, per- 
haps no one will ever know just what the 
verse was about. Even if she finds it, 
she may not be able to tell what it is 
about. Mark Twain is said to have wept 
bitterly at the tomb of Adam, but I—I 
too, have my sorrow. 


THE CONFERENCE POSTPONED 


Owing to conditions occasioned by the 
coal strike, it was found necessary to 
postpone the Conference of Superintend- 
ents and Principals of Schools for the 
Deaf, which was to have met at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, November 11th. Prospects for 
a well-attended and interesting meeting 
were unusually good, and the unavoidable 
postponement was a disappointment to 
many. A more suitable date will be an- 
nounced later. 


Be a blessing to others by carrying to them 
the good news about lip-reading. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE PROGRESSIVE ORAL ADVOCATES 


(Continued from November) 


FirtH SESSION 


The fifth session of the convention was called to order at nine o’clock Wed- 
nesday morning, June 25th, by Dr. Goldstein. 

Dr. Goldstein: Our business session opens today with the report of the 
Nominating Committee; but, for the sake of concentrating the work, we have 
placed in the hands of that committee all questions of a business character recom- 
mended for this meeting—place of meeting, time of meeting, etc. 

This society is growing in strength and influence. What we want to make of 
the Society of Progressive Oral Advocates is a big, strong factor for the de- 
velopment of oralism in all its phases. Oralism is not only for the oral teacher 
or her work; it is a comprehensive term. It refers to defective speech; it 
refers to the adult deaf and all correlated problems which we have endeavored 
to incorporate this year in our program. If there are any suggestions that any 
one can give to the Executive Committee we will be glad to hear them. 

Mrs. Pattison: I don’t know what steps have been taken to classify the work 
of this organization. It began as strictly oral. We have included adult lip- 
reading and a great many people are interested in speech defects. Would it not 
be well to have sections and have sessions devoted exclusively to the different 
factors? Today is largely devoted to adult lip-reading work. I would suggest 
that sections of the Society of Progressive Oral Advocates be formed, one of 
which would be for the hard of hearing. 

Dr. Goldstein: After the business session today and the discussion and con- 
sideration of the two demonstrations yesterday, we will turn the meeting over to 
the adult lip-reading section. If the adult lip-readers know there is a section in 
which they can be active without the disturbance of other phases of oral work, 
they will be more interested. That is also true with corrective speech workers. 
One section would learn from the other. The program should be arranged so 
that one would not interfere with the other. I hope the committee will adopt 
some suggestion of this kind in its report. 

Personally, I am interested in the Committee on Legislation and on Survey 
and Standardization, and I want to ask each one to be in readiness to answer 
questionnaires promptly that may be sent you by this committee. We want to 
start this actively. Now is the time. The nation and the people are ready for it. 
Every teacher should co-operate to the extent of answering the questionnaire so 
far as her own school is concerned. The day is coming when politics will not 
play such an important part in the educational movement with defective children. 
Iowa is free from politics, and see the results in the co-operation of the State 
School and the State Board of Education. They have an intelligent legislature 
and many movements are introduced there. Less politics means better progress. 

Mr. Brown submitted the report of ‘the Committee on Nominations, as 
follows: 

We, your Nominations Committee, beg to submit the following nominations 
for officers of the convention for the ensuing term: 


President, Dr. M. A. Goldstein, of St. Louis. 

First Vice-President, Mr. F. W. Booth, of Omaha. 

Second Vice-President, Mr. J.D. Wright, of New York. 
Third Vice-President, Mr. E. A. Gruver, of Council Bluffs. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Mildred McGinnis, of St. Louis. 
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° Executive Committee 


Miss Louisa Young, of Portland, Me. 
Miss Margaret Roberts. 

Miss Effie Johnson, of Chicago. 

Miss Julia M. Connery, of St. Louis. 
Mr. W. H. Gimmell, of Des Moines. 


We say “ensuing term” instead of “year” because perhaps the next term will 
be two years. The American Instructors also have a summer meeting of speech 
teachers, so perhaps we may have no meeting here next year. 

This committee, having been empowered with authority to offer suggestions 
which it believes might further the interests of the society, hereby submit the 
following suggestions for the consideration of the convention: 

1. As the present dues have been found inadequate to properly carry on the 
business of the society, we suggest that the dues be raised to two dollars. 

2. That a committee be appointed, which shall be known as the Publication 
Committee, whose duty it shall be to assist in the editing and preparing of the 
proceedings of the convention for publication. 

3. That a Committee on Membership be appointed, with Miss Mildred Mc- 
Ginnis as chairman. 

4. That a committee be named to select the time and place for the next meet- 
ing of this society, and that Dr. M. A. Goldstein be made its chairman. 

Yesterday I suggested to the chair that perhaps a committee ought to be ap- 
pointed on resolutions, but the chair said that this committee (nominations) 
would take this in hand. 


Resolutions 


Mindful of the time and energy which has been spent in arranging this most 
excellent program, which has been carried out before this convention, be it 

Resolved, That the appreciation of the members of this society be hereby 
expressed to the Committee on Arrangements for its excellent work. Be it 
further 

Resolved, That we express our thanks to the authorities of Washington 
University Medical School for its generosity in extending to us the use of its 
auditorium in which to hold our meetings. 

Further, that our appreciation be expressed to those who have presented such 
able papers and demonstrations to this convention. 

Further, that we express our sincerest thanks to Dr. and Mrs. Goldstein for 
their courtesy and hospitality to the members of this society and for their untiring 
efforts, which have made our stay in the city so pleasant. 

Dr. Goldstein: As was suggested before the reading of the report, it would 
— matters to’ take up the report seriatim. Do I hear a motion to that 
effect ! 

Mrs. Pattison: I’move that the report be taken up seriatim. This motion 
was seconded and- unanimously accepted. 

A motion was then made by Mrs. Pattison, seconded, and unanimously ac- 
cepted. that that part of the committee’s report referring to nominations for 
the ensuing term be accepted. 

Dr. Goldstein: Before we go on with the further report of this committee, 
I want to say persorally just a word to the meeting. I want to thank you for 
the expression of confidence which your ratification of the nominations as re- 
ported for the ensuing term implies. I don’t believe we should have the same 
officers continue in service. I believe in succession in office. This organization 
represents the cream of progressive oral teachers of the deaf. They can’t afford 
to stay away. You have any number of splendid embryo officers in this organi- 
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zation. Why do you elect the same officers? You will get along just as well 
with new blood and new energy if you have the co-operation of all of our workers. 
I would like to appeal to you to elect another president. I don’t believe in hold- 
ing office term after term. It is not good government. 

Miss McGinnis: I would echo Dr. Goldstein’s remarks. 

Mr. Brown: You will remember when the Republic was formed, we had one 
man head and shoulders above any one else in the Republic. That man was 
George Washington. He was our first President and he accepted a second term 
as President, and the people placed confidence in his leadership. Because he saw 
it was necessary that such a man as he should remain President, he did so. You 
ought not to try to kick out of the harness. 

Dr. Goldstein: The consensus of opinion in this nation is not for a third 
term for President. 

Miss Worcester: I agree with Mr. Brown. Anyway, until the society is well 
organized. Later we can change the officers. 

Dr. Goldstein: The next suggestion of the committee is a matter of dollars 
and cents. Does this recommendation mean $2.00 dues per year or $2.00 per 
meeting. 

Mr. Brown: $2.00 per meeting. It is the intention of the organization to 
have annual meetings except when they conflict with other organizations. 

Dr. Goldstein: You have heard the recommendation submitted by the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions—that the dues be raised to $2.00 per meeting. What is 
your pleasure? 

Miss Roney: I think $2.00 per annum would be better than $2.00 per meeting. 
We would be certain of meeting expenses always. 

Mrs. Pattison: I don’t agree with the last speaker. It would be difficult 
to collect $2.00 when there was no meeting. The Secretary would have to send 
out notices of dues, and that would mean lots of expense. If one comes to a 
meeting, he is willing to pay $2.00. I think $2.00 per meeting would be a much 
more practical way. ; 

Miss Worcester: I think the average person would prefer dues coming an- 
nually instead of skipping around. I think having annual dues is the better way. 
Many people cannot come to the meetings anyway, but they are only too willing 
to pay that amount. 

Dr. Goldstein: The bulk of expenses of an organization like this is the care- 
ful publication of the proceedings. Such expenses cannot be assumed for $1.00 
dues per year. 

Mrs. Nitchie: It seems to me that the organization should be self-supporting. 
If it means anything to us, it is worth $2.00 per year. If that makes it possible 
for the Association to send out everything necessary, we can pay the $2.00 per 
year. 

Mr. Settles: I move that the dues be made $2.00 per annum. 

This motion was seconded by Miss Connery and unanimously accepted. 

The Chairman: The second suggestion offered by this committee is that a 
Publication Committee be appointed. How many members are to constitute that 
committee ? - 

Mr. Brown: I move that a committee of three be appointed, as suggested 
by the Nominating Committee, this committee to be known as the Publication 
Committee. 

This motion was seconded and unanimously accepted. 

The Chairman: The third suggestion is that a Committee on Membership 
be appointed, with the Secretary-Treasurer as chairman. 

Mr. Settles: We want to obtain as many members as possible. How are we 
to increase the membership of this organization? Perhaps each one might pledge 
himself to bring in a certain number of new members by next year. 

Dr. Goldstein: You have the nucleus of the largest organization that can be 
produced in this form of educational work—oralism, defective speech, lip-reading. 
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psychology, etc. It is open to everybody who subscribes to oralism. You can 
develop scholarships, offer prizes for the best papers in certain fields, and so on. 
It has tremendous possibilities. We need numerical strength for oralism. Teach- 
ers in all classes of oral work are eligible. We could make members of legislators 
who are responsible for the welfare of the defective child ; social service workers 
should be members. Then there are the parents of deaf children. Let them 
add to the strength of this movement. It is not only a society of teachers of the 
deaf; oralism is our limitation. Every intelligent human being is eligible for 
membership in this organization. I will pledge twenty-five members for next year. 

Miss Trimble: There are very many people interested. They want to know 
about the program. It might be a good idea, when the tentative program was 
completed, to send this to the various school papers and have it published. These 
publications are put out by the schools. In that way you would not only reach 
the teachers, but also the parents, because these papers are sent all over the States. 

Dr. Goldstein: The program is not always ready promptly. The present 
program was not crystallized until late in May. But this matter of members is 
up to the Membership Committee to develop. The Executive Committee is the 
Program Committee. 

Miss Duffett: I should like to suggest that each member be responsible for 
getting at least ten new members before the next meeting. 

Mr. Settles: That is a good suggestion, but that is very little time in which 
to get ten members. It is the only way to increase the membership. We couid 
get many teachers in the organization if we did not increase the dues. Any 
teacher is willing to give $1.00. If I go back to Mt. Airy I might get ten members 
at $2.00, but it is doubtful. Personal work is the only way to increase the mem- 
bership. 

Miss Worcester: I am trying to think whether I could get ten members. I 
shall certainly make an effort. I think the number is too high to pledge oneself, 
but unless you aim high you won’t get anywhere. 

Miss Chubb: I can work for it with the parents. It would not be so difficult, 
if with the payment: of the membership fee they would be getting a subscription 
to THE Vo.ta REVIEW. 

Dr. Goldstein: I don’t know the present status of THE Voitta Review. We, 
as a body, stand for oral work and stand behind THe Voira Review. It is the 
only publication in this country that stands exclusively for oralism, and T believe 
if you have developed $2.00 dues per annum and a large number of members are 
already subscribers to THE Voita REVIEW, we ought to make that an additional 
activity—the support of THe Voira Review. Perhaps some arrangement can be 
made that the member become a subscriber to THE VoiTa REvIEW on payment 
of $2.00 to the Secretary-Treasurer. I am for THE Vora Review. 

Miss Chubb: If we could get the parents to subscribe to THE Vora REVIEW 
that is about all that could be done with them. I am the only teacher out of five 
in our school to come to this convention. 

Mrs. Nitchie« I will do all I possibly can to interest teachers of deaf children. 
I know one of the teachers in our public schools. I don’t know whether she 
knows about this organization, but she will know about it when I-get back. I 
am in touch with them and personally will do everything in my power to 
strengthen this Association and tell what we stand for. 

Miss Worcester: Membership in the American Association carries with it a 
subscription to THE Vota Review. If what you said could be carried out and 
a membership in this Association would carry with it a subscription to THE 
Vo.ta Review, that would help most. Tart Vora ReEvitw is a good publica- 
tion. 
Miss Wheeler: I think it would be an incentive to parents if they could 
obtain THe Voira Review through that means. 

The Chairman: What will the defective-speech element do to get member- 
ships. i Bis id 
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Dr. Martin: My organization, the “Round Table for Speech Improvement,” 
has 1,500 members. They are reducing their dues! You intend to raise yours. 
I am sure we will be able to increase your membership. We will subscribe as an 
organization, and I will suggest in our bulletin that all members of the organization 
join this society. 

Miss Palmer: We will get members if we can, but this is so far away from 
Canada. 

Miss Hancock: I think we ought to have quite a few members. It ought not 
to be hard to get a good percentage from Texas. 

A motion was then made by Miss Connery, seconded, and unanimously ac- 
cepted that each member of the Association try to obtain ten members before the 
next meeting. 

The Chairman: The next suggestion of your committee is that a Committee 
on Membership be appointed. 

Miss Worcester: I would suggest that a committee of five, with the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer as chairman, be elected, and it contain a member from each 
section of the country—North, South, East, West—and Canada. 

Mr. Brown: I move that a committee of five be appointed, with the Secretary- 
Treasurer as chairman, that committee representing, as far as possible, the 
geographical sections of the country. 

This motion was seconded and unanimously accepted. 

Miss McGinnis: I have just noticed Article VI of the By-laws regarding 
dues. If we raise the dues to $2.00 per annum, Article VI will have to be 
changed. It reads: 

“The annual dues for members shall be one dollar, payable in advance. 
Members in arrears for two years shall be dropped from the roster.” 

The Chairman: In order to conform to the By-laws, the change of dues to 
$2.00 per annum, which has already been adopted as a resolution, should be voted 
as an amendment to the By-laws. 

This motion was submitted and unanimously carried. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was’ read again by Mr. Brown. 

Dr. Goldstein: What is your pleasure regarding your committee’s report? 

Mrs. Nitchie: I move that the committee’s report be accepted and incor- 
porated in the minutes. 

This motion was seconded and unanimously accepted. 

Dr. Goldstein: It is the consensus of opinion that the next convention of this 
organization shall take place in the summer of 1921. 

I want to urge you all to attend the meeting at Mt. Airy next summer. Our 
Society of Progressive Oral Advocates should attend this meeting with a numeri- 
cal strength that should stimulate and stagger them. 

I am going to ask Mrs. Pattison, as a compliment to her contribution in St. 
Louis to the work with the adult deaf in lip-reading, to take the chair while the 
adult lip-reading work is being presented. 

Mrs. Pattison: It is a pleasure to me to open this part of the program. Six 
years ago I knew nothing of ‘the teaching of the adult deaf. I knew something 
about the deaf. After living many years with the one dearest to me and seeing 
him suffer, I turned my attention to lip-reading. I read that early in the history 
of the training of adults the methods used for children were used with adults, 
and that those methods were not proper. There seemed a very decided separation 
between these two branches. 

Then came the training, next experience, summer classes, visits to other insti- 
tutions, and the Convention. I became convinced that some methods used in an 
oral institution were very helpful in adult lip-reading, and vice versa. Last year 
I moved that a space on the program be devoted to adult work. Leading teachers 
from all over this country have responded most willingly to the invitation that 
they come or send papers. Miss Bruhn was one of the first to reply; thought she 
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might come. She could not, so asked Miss Gebhart to present her paper. I have 
not met Miss Gebhart, but I hope she is present. (Miss Gebhart was not present 
at this time.) 

The program naturally divides itself into two parts—the retrospective and 
suggestions for teaching in the future. Synthetic and analytic methods have been 
discussed at length in THe Voura Review and by the adherents of the two 
schools. I believe it is the growing together of these two methods that is best. 
Many teachers will adopt both methods. We shall hear from teachers of both 
methods today. If Miss Gebhart is not here, I take pleasure in introducing Mrs. 
Nitchie, of New York. ; 


THE SYNTHETIC METHOD AND WHY I BELIEVE IN IT 
BY ELIZABETH HELM NITCHIE, NEW YORK CITY 


There are to be discussions this morning of the synthetic and analytic 
methods, and I have chosen for my subject the synthetic method, as this is the 
method that I have studied, and teach, and believe in. There are arguments for 
both methods, of course, but I shall try to show you why I believe in the synthetic 
method, which is the method that develops the mental powers to the highest 
possible degree. 

The distinguishing feature of Mr. Nitchie’s method lies in the training of 
the mind to overcome the difficulties with which the eyes have to contend. Mr. 
Nitchie calls lip-reading “the art of understanding a speaker’s thought by watch- 
ing the movements of his mouth.” You will note that he speaks of lip-reading 
as an “art” rather than a science—the art of understanding a speaker’s thought ; 
that it is based on movement and not on positions; and on movements of the 
mouth and not of the lips alone. 

Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell, one of the most expert lip-readers of our 
time, in speaking of lip-reading* says: “My own practise shows that the eye alone 
is quite incapable of interpreting correctly the various movements of the speaker’s 
lips.” 

First, in order to show you why it is necessary for the mind to play such an 
important part in the reading of the lips, I will give some of the obstacles that 
stand in the way of training the eyes to perfection. 

As all of you know, the part of the eyes is to see and know the movements, 
and if it were possible for the eyes to be trained to see all of these movements, 
and to know perfectly each and every sound as it occurs, then the physical factor 
would be the only one with which we had to concern ourselves. In considering 
how much or how little the eyes really do in reading the lips, there are four points 
to be considered: 

First. Many of the movements are so obscure (not invisible) that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to see them with any absolute assurance of accuracy, no matter 
how highly the eyes are trained. 

Second. All of the movements are rapid. Ordinary speech averages about 
13 sound movements per second. Laboratory tests have shown that it is not 
possible for the eye to see more than eight or niné (possibly ten) movements per 
second. Even though none of the movements were obscure, it would be impos- 
sible for the eyes to see, and consciously recognize, more than three-fourths of 
them. 

Third. No two sounds are formed in exactly the same way, but many of the 
sounds are revealed by identical movements. If spoken naturally and rapidly, 
such homophenous sounds cannot be told apart by the eyes. 

At this point I should like to illustrate how the powers of the mind substitute 





*“The Subtile Art of Speech-reading,” by Mabel Gardiner Bell. THe Vora Review, 
March, 1917. Reprint No. 195, Volta Bureau. 
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the proper homophenes by using a story of Sir Isaac Newton which Mr. Nitchie 
rewrote, using homophenous sounds. Mr. Nitchie tested a number of pupils with 
this story, and to the lip-reader there was nothing wrong with the story when 
told in this way, because the mind supplied the right words, but to the hearing 
person it is a jumble of unintelligible sounds. 


Won evening it gold pin-winter, Sir Isaac Newton instinctively true 
is share ferry gloze do the crane hit wish a fire and just pit lighted. Pie 
decrees the fire became completely kindled, had Sir Isaac felled the eat 
intolerable, at rag is pell withe unusual violence. John was tot and hat. 
An last he appeared, mud pie than type Sir Isaac was almost roasted. 
“Remove the grain, hew lacey rascal!” exclaimed Sir Isaac, it a tod huff 
irritation ferry uncommon withe than amiable at placid philosopher. “Re- 
move the grade before eye’m pert to death!” “Pleas,” your otter, “bite 
hue don rather draw bag your share?” sent John, a little waggishly. 
“Upon by whirred,” sent Sir Isaac, spiling, “eye never thawed huff than.” 


One evening in cold mid-winter, Sir Isaac Newton instinctively drew 
his chair very close to the grate in which a fire had just been lighted. By 
degrees the fire became completely kindled, and Sir Isaac felt the heat 
intolerable and rang his bell with unusual violence. John was not at hand. 
At last he appeared, but by that time Sir Isaac was almost roasted. “Re- 
move the grate, you lazy rascal!” exclaimed Sir Isaac, in a tone of irrita- 
tion very uncommon with that amiable and placid philosopher. “Remove 
the grate before I’m burned to death!” “Please, your honor, might you 
not rather draw back your chair?” said John, a little waggishly. “Upon 
my word,” said Sir Isaac, smiling, “I never thought of that.” 


Fourth. Both the movements and mouths vary greatly. The sound move- 
ments especially subject to variation are those that are not essentially necessary 
to the formation of the sounds. For example: When the sound is formed by the 
tongue and revealed by the lips, as for r, s, 2, sh, zh, ch, and j, the exact nature 
of the revealing movements will not be invariably fixed. Such revealing move- 
ments are only tendencies of the speech organs and cannot be absolutely relied 
upon. The vowel movements are all subject to variation, except the round or 
puckered vowels, and even with these it is not possible to distinguish between 
them with absolute accuracy. 

To make matters worse, no two mouths are exactly alike; and to the lip- 
reader a difficult mouth is what a difficult handwriting is to the reader—the 
variations are more varied and the obscure more obscure. 

If there were not many examples to prove the contrary, we might say that 
lip-reading is impossible, and if we depended on the physical factor alone it would 
be impossible. 

Mr. Nitchie calls the mental factor in lip-reading the lip-reader’s “life-saver.” 
The mind must be trained to overcome the limitations of the eyes. All lip-readers 
make large demands upon their mental powers, and all successful teachers do, to 
some extent at least, develop such powers in the pupil. It may be that this de- 
velopment is incidental, or accidental, but it should be definite, purposeful, and 
with a clear understanding of what the powers are and how they may be 
developed. 

The Nitchie method recognizes the necessity of training the eyes to the limit 
of their abilities, and for the rest to train the mind to supplement the imperfect 
work of the eyes. In training the eyes to overcome, as far as possible, their 
deficiencies. the following objects should be kept in mind: 

First. They should be trained to as high a degree of accuracy as possible. In 
training the eyes to be accurate we use the movement, contrast, and practise 
words in Section ITI, exercises in Section IV, ete. 
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At this point I wish to emphasize the fact that we do not have our pupils 
commit to memory the list of words. The movement and contrast words are 
used for the study of the movements in them, and not the words themselves. 
The movements are given in words because that is the only way for them to be 
seen naturally, and naturalness is one of the underlying principles of the Nitchie 
method. Practise words are used for a further study of the movements, for the 
words themselves, and also for training for intuition and synthesis, and when a 
word is given and then is followed by a sentence containing the word “lamp.” 
As, for example, “Will you put the lamp in the window?’ Intuition is developed 
by the clue supplied by the word, the mind anticipating the thought. Synthesis is 
developed by the pupil getting the thought of the sentence. 

Second. The eyes should be trained to act as quickly as possible. Accuracy 
is good, but accuracy without quickness brings the lip-reader small returns. What 
is quick for one pupil will be slow for another. All work should be given as 
quickly as the pupil’s ability will permit, and all review work should practically 
always be very rapid, as the pupil’s memory helps so much. 

Third. The eyes should be trained to carry visual impressions. It often 
happens that the lip-reader will fail to understand the first part of a sentence, 
and then from one word seen toward the last the whole will come in a flash. 
This is made possible by the lingering visual memory of the movements, or words, 
that have gone before. All eyes do this more or less, and this power should be 
developed to its maximum. 

In training for visual memory we use the material mentioned above, where 
there are three or more words in a group and the pupil is obliged to remember 
the order in which the words are given. In the vowel and consonant exercises 
in Section IV we give words to the pupils in groups of three, four, or sometimes 
even five, and he is obliged to repeat the words in the order in which they are 
given. If the pupil loses one word, the entire group is repeated, and no emphasis 
is put on the word missed, as we are training the pupil to carry visual impressions. 

It is also possible to develop visual memory through sentences. A_ pupil 
should be made to understand the sentence as a whole, and should not be allowed 
to interrupt in the middle of a sentence when he misses a word. He should be 
forced to carry the impression of the movements and words, if the mind is to 
understand the thought. Therefore all sentence work will help to develop visual 
memory, as in the colloquial forms, for instance. The forms that are given in 
Mr. Nitchie’s book are especially common in the asking of questions. For 
example: 


How long have you been here? 
How much have you left? 
“How far can you walk? : 
‘ How many have you invited to the party? etc. 


The first few words of a question are frequently the key to the whole. To lose 
them means failure; to get them means’ success. The value of the repeated prac- 
tise of these forms, thus fixing them in the visual memory, is evident. 

Fourth. The eyes should be trained to recognize the movements subcon- 
sciously. So long as the eyes consciously strive to see the movements, it will be 
impossible to read the lips, for the recognition of tlhe movements must be below 
the line of consciousness, or subconscious. This requires practise, practise, 
practise. 

In determining how greatly the mental factor in lip-reading can supplement 
the physical factor, there are certain powers, or characteristics, of the mind that 
must be considered. When experiénce shows, as it does, marked development of 
these characteristics in case after case of the most successful lip-readers and in 
natural lip-readers, it behooves the teacher of lip-reading to understand what the 
characteristics are and how they can be developed. They are: 
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First. The Synthetic Power of the Mind.—This is the power the mind has of 
constructing the whole from the parts. By it the lip-reader is enabled to under- 
stand the complete thought, even though many of the movements, and even some 
of the words, have been missed. It is the opposite of the analytic tendency of the 
mind, which demands everything before anything is understood. It is natural for 
most minds to work along synthetic lines. It is the way the baby understands. 
The synthetic method is the preferred modern method of teaching children to 
read ; also of teaching foreign languages. 

In this connection I would like to say that when a pupil takes his first lesson 
with us he is given certain psychological tests in order to determine at the outset 
the qualities of his mind, that we may know how best to adapt the work to his 
special needs. ,One of the questions we ask is: “Do you speak any foreign lan- 
guage fluently?’ By this question and others suggested by it we find out whether 
or not a pupil can read or understand another language than his own without 
translating. If,he can, it is fair evidence that he has synthetic ability. 

The development of this synthetic power by the lip-reader is one of the 
greatest aids in overcoming the limitations of the eyes. I would like to illustrate 
how we develop this synthetic power. To do so I shall give you our story pro- 
gram, which some of you know. 

The first thing we do with an “advance” story is to show the title and proper 
names, as this ‘gives the pupil a clue to the story, and there is no value in proper 
names in themselves, because there is no thought connection. If a pupil is classed 
at the first lesson as having average, or above average, synthetic ability, the second 
step is to tell the story in our own words. We do this rather than read the story 
as it is found in the book, as the story told by the teacher is much more colloquial 
and consequently easier for the pupil to follow, as he has not read the story in 
advance, and of course we go from the easy to the difficult. The pupil is told to 
follow the thought, and if he loses the thought to interrupt at the end of a sen- 
tence, or, if it is a long sentence, at the completion of a thought expression. The 
third step is to read the story as it is given in the book, the pupil still trying for 
the thought. By this time the memory should help considerably, and the fourth 
step is for verbal accuracy. We tell the pupil we want him to interrupt at the 
end of a sentence if he does not actually see every thought-word. We do not 
expect him to see articles, conjunctions, etc. We never allow him to interrupt in 
the middle of the sentence, for if he goes on to the end he may see a word that 
will give him the entire sentence, and, furthermore, it tends to analytic habits to 
allow a pupil to interrupt before the thought is completed. The fifth step is to 
have the story read rapidly, allowing for natural pauses. After this we ask ques- 
tions based on the story. 

One of the principles we keep in mind in asking the questions is that they 
must be natural. We do not allow the pupil to repeat the question after the 
teacher, but ask him to answer the question. To repeat the question would require 
a word-for-word understanding of it, and such an understanding is an analytical 
process and is not necessary in order to answer questions; if a few words sug- 
gesting the thought be grasped, the question can be answered intelligently. This 
is so over and over again in conversation, and therefore it is the habit of mind, 
the mental attitude toward questions, that the lip-reader should cultivate. If these 
questions are given in the right way, they are one of the best forms of practise 
we have for mind training, especially intuition. After the questions, we skip 
around from sentence to sentence, using two stories. This is excellent training 
for alertness, as there is no thought connection between the sentences. 

In Section III the practise words and sentences are used for the development 
of the mental factor—primarily synthesis. In giving the practise words, the 
teacher gives a word, and when the pupil repeats it (we do not give such words 
as “the,” etc., but only words that suggest a thought) a sentence is given contain- 
ing the word. The object is to have the sentence revolve about that word with an 
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idea suggested by it. For example, take the word “bought.” An idea suggested 
by the word might be “I bought a new suit today.” This form of sentence prac- 
tise is particularly good for developing intuition, but it also develops synthesis, as 
the pupil is told to get the thought of the sentence and not to try to see every 
word. In making the sentences the teacher should strive to make them natural, 
colloquial, to give a complete thought, and to have them stimulate the imagination. 

In Section V colloquial forms are particularly good for this, as in the advance 
work on these forms we have the pupil understand the whole sentence. It is only 
in the review work on these colloquial forms that we insist upon the pupil giving 
us only the auxiliary verb. 

As in the case of the material used for eye training, so it is with the material 
used for mind training—almost all of it should be used for more than one purpose. 

Second. The Intuitive Power of the Mind.—This term is used to signify the 
power of the mind to anticipate the thought; the lip-reader, thus, being ready for 
the thought, understands it so much the more readily than he would something 
for which the mind was not prepared. The clue should be a real clue, as when we 
give a word and then a sentence, as I have shown, or where we give one sentence 
and then follow it with one or more associated with it in thought, as we do with 
the “advance” sentences. For example: “I bought a new suit today; it didn’t fit 
very well, and I had to have it altered. I hope it will be all right when it comes 
home.” 

The synthetic and intuitive powers of the lip-reader are both processes of the 
constructive imagination. Intuition in its common meaning is used under cir- 
cumstances where the one exercising the power has a slight clue on which to work. 
He reaches his conclusions or constructs his whole with very little to go on. 
Where the clues are obvious or considerable, intuition is not the correct word to 
describe the process, and this is the case in much of our lip-reading. It is syn- 
thesis, not intuition. Nevertheless, the mind of the lip-reader often does work 
intuitively, especially when it is directed toward the future, toward the thought 
anticipated. In the best lip-readers the synthetic and intuitive powers have been 
highly developed. 

This quality of the mind is developed through the use of the stories, espe- 
cially where we tell the story in different words and ask questions based on the 
story. In such questions the pupil has a slight clue, but it is sufficient to enable 
him to anticipate the next question. For a beginner this question practise is about 
the easiest form of the intuitive work, because it is colloquial ; anything colloquial 
is highly synthetic. Example of question: Take the first story in Mr. Nitchie’s 
book, “A Lesson in Physiology.” The first sentence is: “A teacher was explain- 
ing to her class what an organ of the body is,” and the first question might be: 
“‘What was a teacher explaining to her class?” 

Other excellent material for getting the pupil into the habit of anticipating 
the thought is found in the work a pupil gets when a word is given, and then a 
sentence containing the word, as “mat.” Did you wipe your shoes on the mat? 
The mind is receptive to the possible thought that revolves around that word. 
Further synthetic and intuitive development is to be obtained from sentences 
where you give a sentence and follow it by another sentence associated with it in 
thought, as we do with the “advance” sentences in Section III. For example: 
“Did you wipe your shoes on the mat?” “No; I forgot it. I am sorry I tracked 
the mud into the house. I will remember next time.” Colloquial forms are also 
good for developing intuition, as the clue is supplied by the “form.” 

About the best form of practise for developing intuition will be found in the 
work on homophenous words. When you have two words, the clue is fairly 
strong, but when you have five words the clue is very much less, because the 
pupil does not know which of the five words you are going to use. Example: 
Fad, fan, fat, van, vat. 
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The moving van is at the door. 

Will you turn on the electric fan for me? 

The vat is filled with chemicals. 

Would you like some of the fat with your roast beef? 
That is just a fad and will not last long. 


Necessarily, therefore, the work gives a high degree of exercise of the in- 
tuitive powers. Mr. Nitchie considered homophenous words the best all-round 
material for mind training, because one can get training for synthesis by insisting 
upon the pupil getting the thought of the sentence as a whole; for intuition, be- 
cause there is a clue, and the mind must anticipate the thought in order to supply 
the right word; for quickness, by giving the work quickly and getting a quick 
response ; and for alertness, because the pupil does not know which word will be 
used, and consequently his mind must be alert, to be ready for the thought. 

Third. Quickness of Mind.—The conscious power of the eyes to see the 
movements is, as I have shown, slower than speech. Fortunately, however, 
thought is quicker than speech, and what the eyes cannot consciously see, the 
mind, through the eyes, can see subconsciously. Tests have shown that on the 
average it takes 30 to 40 per cent longer to read a given passage aloud than it 
does to read it to one’s self. Mr. Nitchie found, in testing himself with a selected 
passage that he knew by heart, that it took him 35 seconds, which shows how 
effectively through training, the quickness of the mind can be made to offset the 
slowness of the eyes. The mind is trained to be quick by doing all of the work 
as rapidly as the pupil’s ability will permit. The quicker the eye and the mind, 
the more synthetic the pupil will be. 

Fourth. Alertness—Alertness and quickness of mind are not the same thing. 
Quickness means quick reaction time, quickness in responding to impressions. 
Alertness implies readiness of mind—readiness for anything, for any trend of 
thought ; but the pupil who follows along one line and is unable to deviate from 
that line of thought is stubborn. In order to develop alertness we should use 
material where there is no thought connection between the different sentences. 
That practise makes the pupil turn from one thought to another not in any way 
related. The skipping around practise that we do on the stories, with the sen- 
tences in Section III, and with the sentences containing the homophenous words, 
also the question practise, all tend to develop alertness on the part of the pupil. 

Up to this point, I have been talking of the work with a pupil who has aver- 
age, or more than average, synthetic ability when he takes up the work. One of 
the criticisms we hear from those who do not understand the Nitchie method is 
that it is too difficult for the slow, analytic pupil. 

Naturally, many such pupils have come to us in the past fifteen years, and 
with some, of course, we have not succeeded, as so much depends on the mental 
attitude of the pupil and his willingness to do his part; but the slow, analytic 
pupils who have succeeded with us far exceed those who have failed. It is with 
a difficult pupil that the teacher shows whether or not she knows how to apply 
the principles that she has been taught in her normal course. 

To illustrate how we go about developing the mental factor in a “slow” pupil 
(and he needs such training far more than any one else), I shall use our story 
program. The pupil is told to read each story before he comes to his lesson, or, 
if he is exceptionally analytic, we may even have him study the story with a 
mirror. This is also done with the sentences in Section III. We do this because 
we are working for synthesis, intuition, quickness, and alertness. If he did not 
have so much help from memory, work would have to be given to him slowly,and 
he would probably have to interrupt in the middle of the sentences, or perhaps 
more often, or lose it all, and we would not be training for the mental factor, but 
would be developing the analytic habit of mind. Even with such memory-help 
we may not be able to give the work very quickly, but the pupil’s mind will work 
much more quickly than without it and we can insist upon his getting the thought. 
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When he comes for his lesson, the first step is to read the story. We do this 
because it is the easiest step for the pupil, as he has the help of memory. He is 
not allowed to interrupt in the middle of the sentence, but to get the thought, as 
he can do when he is already familiar with the story; this trains for synthesis; 
and he is not allowed to repeat after the teacher, as this tends to analytic habits 
and necessitates giving the work slowly. Because the pupil is familiar with the 
story, his mind can anticipate the thought, and in this way we train for intuition. 
When working for verbal accuracy, the pupil is not allowed to interrupt until the 
sentence, or thought expression, is completed; for even if he is “slow” a word 
toward the last may give him a clue to the words that have gone before, and if 
he is to succeed as a lip-reader we must train for visual memory. 

The questions on the story must be very simple, and, if necessary, the pupil 
may be shown the part of the story about which we are asking the question, in 
order that his mind may have more on which to work. But he must have this 
form of training. When we tell the story in our own words we must be particu- 
larly careful to tell it simply and to make it colloquial. It may be that we cannot 
skip around from sentence to sentence with such a pupil at first, but just as soon 
as he has progressed far enough we take up this step also. And it is also possible 
that we may have to get simpler stories than the ones in Mr. Nitchie’s book, and 
make up simpler sentences than the ones given in Section III, particularly in the 
case of a foreigner or one who has little education. Sometimes, instead of fol- 
lowing the practise words with an original sentence, we may give the word, and 
tlien the sentence in the book which contains that word, as it gives the pupil a 
stronger clue and makes it easier for his mind to work synthetically, because he 
had read, or studied, those sentences before coming for his lesson, and his memory 
will help. Also, with this class of pupil we use, from the first, the colloquial sen- 
tences (not colloquial forms) in Section V. Usually we do not have these sen- 
tences read in advance, as they are simple and because they are colloquial. They 
are easily understood. When the pupil gets these sentences pretty well, without 
having previously read them, we try him with the sentences in Section ITI without 
his reading them first, and in this way gradually take away the Help of memory 
and make him depend more and more on his synthetic and intuitive powers. We 
also give such a pupil practise on phrases or terms connected with his business or 
with some form of recreation in which he is especially interested. For instance, 
the proprietor of a small shop on the East Side is asked for a list of his wares, 
and at his lessons the teachers give him practise on hairpins, hosiery, gloves, etc. 
The man who likes to play bridge has practise on the terms. used in bridge, and 
the librarian is given practise on book titles or questions that are likely to be 
asked her. 

But, no matter what material we use, the methods are always the same; we 
simply adapt these methods to the peculiar needs of each pupil. Mr. Nitchie said 
on this subject: “The value of correct methods over even the best of systems is 
in the ratio of about 10 to 1. Not that the system has no importance, but that 
methods have greater importance. The system, apart from approved methods of 
use, is a dead thing, but by the touch of such methods it may be vitalized into life.” 

3ut if the pupil starts out with the “I can’t” attitude, and if he will not apply 
himself to the study, and will not give the necessary time for practise, the best 
teacher in the world cannot make a lip-reader of him, unless his attitude can be 
changed. 

Mr. Nitchie has said that such difficulties are truly of a spiritual nature; that 
“it is a hopeless task to try to make a successful lip-reader of one whose ‘Oh, I 
can’t’ attitude stands in the way of every achievement, unless that spirit of despair 
can be supplanted by the spirit of ‘I can and I will.’ ” 

I should like to close my paper by quoting the last paragraphs of Chapter M 
of Mr. Nitchie’s book: 

“Sympathy of the right kind is strongly needed; not the kind that turns the 
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pupil’s thoughts more than ever on his affliction, for that strengthens his habit of 
self-pity; but the kind that, while acknowledging the affliction, gives the pupil a 
metaphorical slap on the back, stirs him to stand by his own efforts and work out 
his own salvation. Many pupils rely on the teacher to do all the. work, make all 
the effort. To say nothing of their lack of effort, their very attitude is an insuper- 
able bar to achievement. Win over such a pupil to work with you and half the 
battle is won. 

Meet every mood of discouragement with cheer and hope. Don’t be sparing 
of praise for good work well done. Don’t be impatient with failure, especially 
if the effort be true. Hold up the bright side of the picture always. Encourage 
by examples of what others have achieved. These are some of the essentials in 
the teacher’s spiritual attitude toward the pupil. 

Be the friend of your pupil, not merely his teacher. Take an interest in the 
things that interest him, and gain his interest, too, in the things that lie close to 
your own heart. Friendship opens many a door to helpfulness that otherwise 
would remain closed. Be his friend, but don’t forget that you are his teacher, too. 
Don’t let friendship make you ‘easy with the pupil,’ nor cause you to let down 
the bars to indolence and weaken the spur to faithful effort. Expect, and let your 
whole attitude demand, the pupil’s best. 

The teacher who works in this spirit with his pupils will have the joy not 
only of seeing them advance more quickly in the art of lip-reading, but also and 
especially of seeing them live happier, cheerier, braver, and more useful lives.” 


Mrs. Pattison: Mrs. Nitchie was so comprehensive and so convincing that 
it is a great temptation to ask the floor to comment upon the paper. But it would 
be fairer if we had the other side presented before we discussed Mrs. Nitchie’s 
paper. We shall hear about the analytic method. Miss Gebhart has arrived and 
I will call upon her to read her paper. 


THE MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
BY HELEN M. GEBHART, OF CHICAGO 


Lip-reading has made wonderful strides in the past few years, in its becoming 
known to the general public. 

Only a short time ago not much was heard of this study in the West or 
Middle West, and even today in the smaller cities it is not known. There are 
some who have heard the name; as for realizing the purpose, they are in the dark 
IT remember, during my first year in Chicago, one day the door of my studio 
opened. A man entered and said, “Do you teach lip-reading?” “Yes, sir,” I 
answered. “Well that’s something like palmistry, isn’t it? Will you read my 
palm?” So, you see, in large cities, too, we encounter those who need to be 
enlightened. 

There are many phases of lip-reading one might speak upon, but I have 
chosen the “method.” Why did I take up the Miiller-Walle System? Before 
deciding which system it was to be, I obtained all the information I possibly could 
regarding lip-reading, and my reasons were several for choosing the one I did. 
‘First, its simplicity appealed to me; then the arrangement and the well-worked- 
out sequence of lessons. I have noticed since being in this field that the majority 
of oral teachers of deaf children who have taken up lip-reading at all have chosen 
the Miiller-Walle System and I believe most sincerely that it is because of this 


simplicity. : 
There may be some here who have not given lip-reading for the adult very 
much thought, or who have only a partial knowledge of this great work. The 





course may, in a broad sense, be divided into three parts, the first lessons taking 
up and paying most attention to the beginning of words; second, the really hard 
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lessons, those with n; and third, the endings of words. I could not speak of this 
work without emphasizing particularly the first lesson—an excellent illustration 
of systematic work. A pupil coming to you for the first time, in total ignorance 
of lip-reading, goes away, after this lesson, feeling that a new light has come to 
him. He finds hiniself able to read the lips. 

Let me tell you here of a pupil I had. It was when I was spending my vaca- 
tion at home. A woman from out of town came to me and said her husband was 
deaf—couldn’t hear a sound—and she wanted him to take up lip-reading. He 
didn’t care to, but the following week he came for his first lesson, just to please 
his wife, he said. His wife was with him. This man was well along in years; 
could sign his name to a check and that was about all. No education to speak of, 
and if he had ever known anything about diacritical marks they had been entirely 
forgotten. I began by giving him the movements of the vowels, using a word to 
illustrate the sound. No trouble came until I gave the sound of 00. This he 
could not get. I worked on the other vowels and then combined them into sylla- 
bles with the first-class consonants. The movements for these consonants were 
taken up first, before usirig them in syllables. I could work up to our fatal sound 
of oo much easier, but each time my lips formed for oo he called it any thing but 
its correct name. Here his wife was sitting next to him, and he was about ready 
to give up. I had to do something and do it quickly. I began with a syllable that 
he knew and worked from that right into the sentences, and then, when he had 
forgotten that there was any such sound as 00 in the English language, I intro- 
duced it in the word “move,” and he read it beautifully. I didn’t tell him about 
it, though, but went on with the sentences until all of the work had been. covered. 
There was a smile c: satisfaction on his face, as we finished, and he felt quite 
proud of himself; but what pleased me most was that in these sentences he had 
read many oo sounds without any difficulty. He came for his lessons three times 
a week, and when it was time for me to return to Chicago and he hadn’t com- 
pleted his course, he asked me :f I couldn’t stay longer. He had come to me with 
an antagonistic feeling toward lip-reading and he left feeling that he had found a 
normal means of communication, and I claim that it-was the first lesson that did it. 

After the first two lessons, which drill especially with the long vowels and 
diphthongs in combination with the first-class consonants, we give our attention 
to the k and g group and h, which are of the second, or open, consonant group, 
and finally to the all-important r, for it occurs in so many words—r before vowels, 
r after vowels, and r after first and second class consonants, which gives us a 
combination of two consonants before a vowel. The / is treated in the same 
manner, occurring after the first and second class consonants. 

We next come to the second division, the hard lessons of n—hard because 
this letter cannot be seen. This reminds me of an incident that occurred to Miss 
Bruhn. A man, very well educated and a good lip-reader, came to Miss Bruhn 
one day and said, “I am greatly interested in lip-reading; am a lip-reader myself; 
I see everything but the nm. Now, if you can teach me to read the words with this 
letter, I’ll take lessons of you.” Miss Bruhn thought a moment; then said, “You 
say you are a lip-reader, and that you can see everything but »?” “Yes,” said the 
man. “Well,” said Miss Bruhn, “if you can see everything but the », then if you 
will call everything that you can’t see n, you will be a perfect reader.” 

And this is about true. These difficult lessons on m occur before half the 
course is completed, and for this reason the pupil has opportunity to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with these combinations. Constant review is given, so that he 
may have them well in mind before the thirtieth lesson. 

The lesson with n after short vowels gives the greatest trouble, and by way 
of illustration let me give the manner of its presentation. It may prove a guide 
to those who have found it difficult. 

We have the five short vowels followed by n—in, dn, On, én, iin. Take the 
first three—in, an, on. For in, we see a backward movement, scarcely visible; an 
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shows a downward movement of the jaw and for on we see a forward movement. 
Now, compare these as, in an, in on; on in, on an, etc.; then take three—in an on; 
on an in, etc. Do-not dwell too long on these ; but let us take in and on in phrases, 
and here the pupil has no difficulty in distinguishing the difference: 


In the way. On the way. 
In the house. On the roof. 
In the room. On the floor. 
In the street. On the shelf. 


Then mix them: 
In the way, on the way; in the book, on the book. 


We find a great many phrases of this kind used in general conversation and it is 
well to be thoroughly familiar with them. 

Let us take in and use it with its most common combinations. We take the 
syllables alone at first and I give them all without interruption. After finishing, 
I ask the pupil if he read most of them, and he usually does. Then I go on to 
give him these same syllables with words and sentences following. And here he 
has a better opportunity to get all that is said. The first form, giving the syllables 
alone, is merely a syllable drill and is always harder than a group from which a 
thought may be obtained. 


SYLLABLE DRILL 


in fer—infer. What do you infer from the remark? 
in cli—inclined. I do not feel inclined to go. 

in cl60—include. Include me in the party. 

in ser—insert. Insert a word. 

in cré—increase. He received an increase in salary. 

in fl60—influence. Do not influence him in any way. 


con sé—conceal. Where was it concealed? 

con fi—confide. You may confide in him. 

con sd60—consume. A large quantity was consumed. 
con cré—concrete. The house was built of concrete. 
con si—concise. She made a concise statement. 


Syllable practise alone may in all cases be likened to the scales on the piano. 
Did you ever hear of any musician becoming famous who had not spent. hours 
and hours upon the scales? O, how essential they are, but how uninteresting 
unless the pupil sees in their execution the finished artist. Just so with syllables. 
By frequent repetition and constant practise they make of us subconscious readers 
of the most difficult combinations. The pupil is delighted when he finds himself 
reading this difficult thirteenth lesson. 

The remaining short vowels, én, iin, are taken up in the same manner as the 
first three. It is a long lesson, but if the combinations are well worked out and 
then given rapidly, the work may be completed in a most interesting way. 

The third large division, as I said before, has to do with the endings of 
words, and they are those that are especially hard to see on the lips, just as the 
endings of words are hard to get for those who have normal hearing. For ex- 
ample, in being introduced to a person, how seldom we get the name correctly. 
Take my name, for instance; it would be very hard for a stranger to know from 
the pronunciation whether the last letter was a d ora t. 

The final endings that are especially hard are k, g, d, t, n, s, and when they 
occur at the end of a word it is much more important to the lip-reader to give 
his attention to the vowel that precedes than to the final ending. Not very much 
time is spent on syllable practise with these, but words with these difficult endings 
are preferably put into short phrases and sentences. 
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With the exception of a few lessons—one on q, one on combinations with s, 
and one on the final endings having the sh movement, as dge, tch, ge—we have 
now covered the course, and truly we can say that system and thoroughness con- 
stitute the keynote. 

Before finishing, I wish to speak of one or two things that have to do with the 
method, but not with the lessons themselves. 

One is the absolute necessity of having class-work (almost from the first 
lesson). It is one of the things Miss Bruhn advises and urges, and any one in 
the work for the deaf appreciates the value of this; and classes should be held as 
often as possible, for it is here that the pupil really finds himself. He feels free 
and easy; sees that others have difficulty as well as he. Aside from all this, it 
incites the pupil to take a keener interest in social activities. A winter spent in 
the study of artists, musicians, or literature is most enjoyable, and not only do 
they feel that they have gained a world of good in lip-reading, but have added to 
their store of knowledge, Just as many clubs devote their time along these lines, 
so may the deaf feel that they, too, have the same opportunity. 

The Miiller-Walle method then insists on the use of voice at all times, and 
this I believe to be a matter of the greatest importance. To me, there is some- 
thing uncanny about entering a room where every one is speaking in a whisper. 
I have often heard it said that the hearing people put the deaf in a class by them- 
selves ; that their treatment of them is different than toward others. No wonder 
such ideas become prevalent when practises of this nature go on; and not only 
that, but the hard-of-hearing adult is doing himself an injury by not using his 
voice. He should have one thought in mind from the time he begins to notice 
that his hearing is becoming defective, and that is to give attention to his voice. 
Using it helps to retain its natural quality. So please urge this upon your pupils. 
It is for their own good. 

Now a word on mirror practise. There are many who ask about this, so let 
me tell you what I think of its use: For comparison of some difficult syllables, it 
may be all right, but only if it is done under instruction. For instance, suppose 
that a pupil has had trouble in seeing the difference between ca and cra, he then 
may take the mirror and say these two syllables until the difference is clearly fixed 
in his mind; but only let him say them quickly and naturally. The great objec- 
tion to the use of a mirfor is that the pupil is so apt to speak slowly; and this, 
of course, tends to exaggeration and mouthing. 

This is what often results from mirror practise. The pupil takes the sen- 
tence, let us say, “We must practise every day.” He repeats it, but the word 
“practise” he cannot see; so he takes the first phrase, “We must practise.” He 
repeats this, but finds that the last part of the phrase is not clear; so he separates 
the phrase and takes but the one word, “practise,” and says it over and over, with 
what result? That, in order to get the movement of the final c, he exaggerates 
the movement until he can see it; and so to him the word alone “practise,” with 
a pronounced movement for c, has an entirely different appearance on the lips 
than when it is seen in the complete sentence, given rapidly. And so each phrase 
is taken, and finally each word; and this is all wrong, for it is not the same as 
when given in natural conversation. 

In closing let me say that to have found one’s work is the keynote of success, 
and when it is in a field where so much.can be done as in the work for the deaf, 
then the more fortunate we ought to consider ourselves. 


Mrs. Pattison: We have had a very able presentation of both analytical and 
the synthetic methods. We are now ready to discuss the two methods. 

Mrs. Nitchie spoke of the natural lip-reader, of its being a crime to take a 
natural lip-reader and insist on using the analytic method. 

Mrs. Nitchie: It is not a crime, but we would not feel justified in using the 
analytic method. We recognize the good in the analytic method, but naturally, I 
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personally believe in the synthetic method. I could not take a natural lip-reader 
and train him along analytic lines. Any one believing in a certain method should 
go ahead and teach his pupil along that line. 

Mrs. Pattison: Miss Gebhart, won’t you read Miss. Bruhn’s paper? It velavi 
to these two methods. 


(Miss Bruhn’s paper appeared on page’ 574 of Tae VOLTA Review for 
September. ) 


Miss Gebhart: You see, we combine the two methods. The drills are 
analytical and conversation and stories are synthetic. 

Miss Kinzie: I cannot see why there should be any analytic method. Any 
pupil below the average should be taught by a natural method. Certainly, the 
synthetic method is the natural. Why there should be any other way I do not 
know. Why start with the analytic method and expect to lead around to the 
synthetic? Develop and exercise the powers of synthesis and the intuitive powers 
in your pupils. The analytic method is all right with children. 

Miss Gebhart:. Regarding syllables. As I have taught this method, conver- 
sation is nothing more than syllables. You can see f on the lips of any one. A 
great many words end in sounds not visible. Vowels are clearer to observe than 
final consonants. Often one cannot see final endings. Take “cake.” Only the 
vowel is to be seen. 

Miss Torrey: I agree with Miss Kinzie on the analytic being a misnomer— 
synthesis right straight through. Lip-reading is taking this part and that part 
that you can see and putting them together. That is done in the mind... The 
analytic method helps make it possible to. recognize different movements and 
sounds. Lip-reading itself is synthesis and not analysis. Lip-reading is synthetic 
all the way through. We all work with the same end in view. Analytical work 
leading up to lip-reading is synthetic in the end. 

Mrs. Pattison: Is there any further discussion on these subjects? If not, we 
will pass on to the new general topic: Leagues and clubs for the deaf. Miss 
Kinzie will open this subject. 


(Miss Kinzie’s paper appeared on page 569 of THe Vorta Review for 
September. ) 


Mrs. Pattison: Aren’t we having a good time? How enthusiastic we are! 
Everybody wants a club-house now. Dr. Goidstein, now ‘can you keep still? 
What are you going to do about this? 

Dr. Goldstein: Where has Miss Kinzie been all this time? This is the first 
stimulation I have had at this meeting. The wonderful character of this address 
puts you on the go. It certainly makes you enthuse.. This club-house for the 
deaf is a concrete thing. Miss Kinzie’s talk was not. full of promises. She 
showed definite results. The club-house idea appeals to me. It is doing some- 
thing for people in a practical way, the co-operation of the people to be uplifted. 
It has good business possibilities. It is the first community house for the deaf 
and it was started under the inspiration of the Kinzie sisters. We will have a 
club-house here. There isn’t anything good for a community that St. Louis won’t 
have if it has the ways and means of getting it. 

The community is going to see the work done in this first definitely operating 
club. I agree it is one way in which to educate a community in any form of 
special work. Demonstrations are the things that appeal to you with human force. 
You cannot get it by reading papers and discussions. Show what you are doing. 

May I divert to call the attention of the oral teachérs of the deaf to the fact 
that you have had today perhaps the best exposition of the use of the English 
language and the form of expression and proper articulation of language that has 
yet been given at this convention? Many of these women are deaf, and yet they 
talk much better, louder, and more distinctly than those with normal hearing. 
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Mrs. Pattison: Is it a residential club? Do the people sleep in your club? 

Miss Kinzie: Student residents do. They live there while studying lip- 
reading. 

Mrs. Pattison: What is the price paid for board and lodging? 

Miss Kinzie: Prices are in line with the expenses of. the house. We have 
prices of from $27.50 and up per month. 

Mrs. Pattison: I want to ask those who are trying to get positions for the 
deaf, Do you have any trouble getting them to accept the job when you have 
gotten it for them? 

Miss Kinzie: There are employers who have big hearts. Any are approach- 
able after they become interested in the deaf. You have to interest business men 
so they see deaf people are capable. They can do lots of valuable: things. 

Mrs. Nitchie: Fifteen years ago it was almost impossible to place a deaf 
man. Although we refer that work to the League, employers call up and ask 
where they can find deaf men and women for their work. They are educated to 
realize the abilities of the deafened men and women. 

Miss Torrey: Chicago has had very much the same experience. Many re- 
quests come from employers who have employed a deaf man, asking for more to 
do the same line of work. It was first started by getting in personal touch with 
the employer. It does not come of itself. After the first time, we almost always 
have success in placing a deaf man or woman again. 

Miss Case: A number of people want the deaf to work for them, because 
they are so faithful. I have not done very much in that line, but we will do more 
and more. 

Miss: Worcester: I just succeeded in interesting a manager of the Red Cross 
in deafened soldiers and others, too. That man will do his best to help them all. 

Mrs. Pattison: If there are no other questions, we will close now and open 
the afternoon session promptly at 2 o’clock, as there is much to do. 














S1xtHu SEssION 


The sixth session of the convention was called to order by Mrs. A. M. G. 
Pattison at 2 o’clock Wednesday afternoon. 






LEAGUES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


BY GERTRUDE TORREY, CHICAGO 










For many months we have been hearing the word “reconstruction.” It was 
a new word to many, and many feel that reconstruction itself is a new thing and 
a direct result of war conditions. 

Those who have followed the work of the leagues for the hard of hearing 
know that reconstruction in the broadest sense—economic, educational, and 
social—has been carried on by these leagues for a number of years, and that hun- 
dreds of deafened men and women owe the successful mastery of their handicap 
to the reconstruction work done by the leagues. 

And because the deafened soldier needs exactly the:same help as the deaf- 
ened civilian, the leagues have been able to take these soldiers as they come and 
give the necessary aid, without the reorganization and experimentation which war 
conditions necessitated in many other organizations. 

The first league was organized in 1910, through the efforts of Edward B. 
Nitchie, as an alumni association of his school, and the league work which has 
spread across the country is a direct result of Mr. Nitchie’s spirit of helpfulness 5 
and the ideas of constructive service to which he gave his life. : 

In 1913 the alumni association became the New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing, with the following aims: 
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1. To assist the hard of hearing in the matter of procuring and retaining 
employment. 

2. To provide free and part-time scholarships in lip-reading. 

3. To alleviate the social isolation of the hard of hearing and assist them in 
every way. 

Other leagues, since organized, are working for the same principles. Let us 
see how these are worked out. 

The first aim is to solve the question of employment, or the economic problem 
of the deafened. 

If a deafened man goes to a regular employment office when looking for 
work, he will probably be sent out to take any work which there is a possibility 
of his being able to do at all, without considering the chances of his being able to 
do the work well. In other words, the man is to be sent to the job instead of the 
job being found for the man, the result being that the man cannot fill the position 
and may return again and again for new jobs. 

What would happen if that man should go to a league for the hard of hearing 
which has been able to develop its employment service to a point of great effi- 
ciency, as in New York? The man would be questioned as to his education, 
training, experience, preferences, dependents, finances, etc. He would be studied 
carefully in order to determine his general character and mental attitude, and all 
these things would be considered in deciding what the man could do satisfactorily. 
Having decided what kind of work the man can do, the department goes to work 
to find this particular job for the man. 

Suppose the man has had experience in printing, and the work he is best 
fitted for is type-setting. The League representative does not go to a printer and 
say: “We have a deafened man who knows something about printing. Do you 
need help?” Instead, she says: “We have a deafened man who we believe will 
make a very good type-setter. Will you not take him and try him out?” If the 
employer takes the man, he is reasonably sure of getting a good workman and the 
League is equally sure of having found permanent work for the man. 

The aim of the League is to find work which the man can do well. This 
avoids replacement of the man, with consequent loss of time, money, and energy, 
insures satisfactory work for the employer, and means more money for the man. 
The success of intelligent placing is shown by the fact that many employers who 
have taken one deafened man or woman have asked for others. 

In New York the government has turned over its employment service for 
handicapped to special organizations. The blind are handled through the organi- 
zation for the blind; the cripples through the Red Cross Institute, with Mr. 
Douglas McMurtrie at the head, and the deafened through the New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing. This means that each class is in the hands of special- 
ists and the placing is carried out with great intelligence and sympathy. The 
results have been remarkable. Miss Samuelson, Superintendent of the Employ- 
ment Department of the New York League for the Hard of Hearing, reports that 
in nine months 187 out of 227 applicants have been placed. 

In Chicago we have recently planned out a system of thorough co-operation 
with the Handicapped Division of the U. S. Employment Service. The League 
Employment Department is to study each case carefully and decide what the man 
can do to the best advantage and report the findings to the Government Depart- 
ment, which will try to find the kind of work which the League recommends for 
the man. This is not so good a plan as the one carried out in New York, but it 
seems to be the best thing that we can do at present. It avoids duplication of 
work, and we hope that it will work out successfully. 

One of the great handicaps for the deaf is lack of training in some special 
line. A well-trained man or woman in almost any line can almost always find 
work, and one thing which we greatly hope to do in Chicago is to be able to 
finance vocational training for the deafened whenever it is necessary. It will do 
more than any one thing toward solving the economic problem of the deaf. 
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Let us consider the second aim of the leagues—that of education. The most 
important line of education for the deafened is lip-reading. With this may come 
many other kinds of education through study-classes, lectures, talks, etc. All the 
leagues give lip-reading. Some have only lip-reading practise classes; some add 
lessons given in the League; some give class instruction, and some award scholar- 
ships in lip-reading schools. I believe the New York League does all of these 
things and follows them up with study-classes and lectures. 

In San Francisco, Mrs. Trask gives a certain amount of her time every day 
for League scholarship work. These lessons are private, and exactly the same 
work is given as in private work at her school. 

Chicago has had six free evening school classes in lip-reading in different 
parts of the city, so the Chicago League has had only practise classes until re- 
cently, when scholarships have been awarded in special cases. In giving scholar- 
ships, the League makes no recommendation as to methods or schools. The 
applicant investigates and decides for herself what school she wishes and the 
League pays the tuition. 

All the leagues are used continually for lip-reading practise. This is a great 
help to the lip-reader and it also develops the social side of the League work. 

This brings us to the third aim—social work for the deafened. All of you 
who have worked among the deaf realize the importance of the social side of our 
work. The isolation of the deafened is responsible for most of the traits of 
character associated with deafness—sensitiveness, suspiciousness, lack of courage 
and initiative, etc. If isolation develops these traits, then surely the cure lies in 
the removal of the cause. Therefore, in the Chicago League we try to have enter- 
tainments, card parties, teas, out-of-door trips, and social gatherings of many 
kinds as often as possible, and the results have been most gratifying. I have seen 
men and women entirely changed through the influence of the leagues. Why? 
Simply because these leagues give a deafened man or woman the things from 
which he has been deprived, but which others have all the time. In other words, 
it gives him a more normal life, and the result is a more normal man or woman. 

It gives friends; it gives people who are interested in your welfare; it gives 
an atmosphere in which you are not conscious of a handicap because you are no 
different from others; it makes you feel at home; it gives you work to do for 
others ; it shows you many who have overcome their handicap and made a success 

_ of life, which makes you feel that you, too, can rise above deafness. 

The New York League, to which we all point with such pride and admira- 
tion, is to have its own report, showing how much they have accomplished. The 
other leagues are all smaller, but have accomplished much good and all are 
growing. 

The San Francisco League, with Mrs. John Trask as president, has a mem- 
bership of over 100, 75 per cent being deafened. It has given 250 private lip- 
reading lessons during the year. It has practise classes attended by 64 different 
people. It raised $150 at a sale; has had many social affairs and two picnic trips. 
This League goes to the movies once a month on passes supplied by a leading 
theater. It also has had a very active Red Cross Auxiliary, which made surgical 
dressings, knitted, and made clothing for the French and Belgians. 

The Los Angeles League, Miss Augusta Senter, president, has adopted the 
Rotarian slogan, “Service above self.’”” During the past year this League has sup- 
ported a French war-orphan, made garments for the relief ship, comfort-bags and 
Christmas boxes for the soldiers overseas, and has had a large Red Cross Aux- 
iliary, which raised $258.00 for its own work. It has had three sales, a garden 
party, and a great deal of special practise in lip-reading. 

The Chicago League, Miss Rose Dickenson, president, has:a membership of 
about 200. Attendance for the year, 1,262. It has an employment department, 
which has made a good record in placements; three weekly lip-reading practise 
classes, a bimonthly card club, and monthly entertainments. During the spring 
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out-of-town trips: were tried, under the leadership of an experienced “hiker.” 
Two trips to the forest preserve and one to the sand dunes were very successful. 
The Easter sale brought in $218. The Red Cross Auxiliary has accomplished a 
great deal of work. Possibly the work of greatest interest to outsiders is the 
work for deafened soldiers. Teachers of lip-reading have been organized into a 
teaching staff under the direction of Miss Mary McCowen, and teachers are avail- 
able at any time for this work. We have had two soldiers sent by the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education who have been taught lip-reading at the League. 
We have also had five other soldiers who have not come under the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Board, who have come in for various kinds of help. Soldiers who 
are not entitled to re-education at the expense of the government will be given 
the same work free of charge. 

In addition to these leagues, similar organizations have been formed in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Toledo and all are doing good work. _ 

Cannot you teachers who work with adults in cities in which no League 
exists start such an organization? Start with a small group and you will be sur- 
prised to see how rapidly the work will grow. This is one proof of the great 
need of this work. Do not be afraid that it will be a hard thing for you to under- 
take, for you will find that when the movement is once started the members will 
assume the responsibility and make the organization a success, And, from the 
very beginning, try to turn over the actual work of the League to the hard of 
hearing themselves, for in doing it they work out their own salvation as well as 
that of others. And one of the most important things about the work of the 
leagues is that, while ordinarily relief work and social work are carried on by one 
class of people for the benefit of another class of people, in these leagues the 
work is carried on by the same class of handicapped which is to be helped by the 
work. 


Mrs. Pattison: Mrs. Trask, of San Francisco, will now read her paper on 
“The art of winning and holding pupils of lip-reading.” 


THE ART OF WINNING AND HOLDING PUPILS OF LIP-READING 
BY MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK 


The subject I have chosen for my paper is a very practical one and one which 
I hope may prove suggestive. 

One of the greatest problems of teaching lip-reading is the difficulty of reach- 
ing the hard of hearing and convincing them of the value of lip-reading. 

There is also a question as to whether the usual methods of reaching the 
public by advertising are an adequate means of reaching the hard of hearing. 
For ten months at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition I taught demon- 
stration classes in lip-reading for the hard-of-hearing adult, as representative of 
Mr. Nitchie’s School, with considerable success. 

My class-room in the Palace of Education was accessible; people passing 
through the building could stop and look on through the large window; many 
came in through curiosity and stayed through interest. We had visitors from_all 
over the country—sometimes forty or fifty in a day—and all the pupils we could 
take care of. Of course, many people did not know.much about lip-reading and 
asked very amusing questions, and’ sometimes we saw comments that we were not 
expected to see. 

One morning a man and a woman stood in front of the window and argued 
as to what lip-reading might be. “Lip-reading; what's that?” asked the man; 
“T never heard of it.” “Oh! It’s what they teach the blind,” replied the woman. 

In January, 1916, I opened my school, and although it has grown each year 
I miss the wonderful advertisement I had at the Exposition. 
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About a year ago, in looking over the records of pupils I have had since the 
Fair, I found that nearly all had come to me in one of four ways: through other 
pupils, through large signs on the door and windows of the building where I have 
my studio, through aurists, and through advertising. The largest proportion had 
come through other pupils and the smallest through advertising. The reason so 
few were gained by advertising seems to be obvious. The people I wished to 
reach are not numerous and are very skeptical, and all the advertising I had done 
was probably not long enough nor sufficiently explicit as to what lip-reading was 
and would do, and therefore was not convincing. For this reason write-ups are 
the most valuable form of advertising; they reach more people, are full enough 
to give a clear understanding, and therefore bring results. They are not easy to 
get, however, and cannot be counted upon frequently. Of course, by advertising 
I mean in the newspapers. All the advertising I have done in THE Voita ReE- 
VIEW has been most helpful, not only in bringing me pupils, but in giving me the 
point of view of other teachers, and many helpful suggestions. 

I have just had the pleasure of several hours with Mr. De Land in Wash- 
ington. Among other things he told me that unless more subscribers could: be 
found the Volta Bureau probably could not go on publishing Tur, Voita REvIEw 
after December next. It seems to me that this would be a very real misfortune 
to us all, for thousands of mothers of little deaf children have received advice 
through its pages, many living far away from any school, and ,it would be hard 
for me to put into words the help it has given the hard of hearing. 

Mr. De Land has given us of his best; his sympathy and desire to help has 
been unlimited. Can we not make an effort to find the required subscribers as a 
small return for all he has done for us and.the cause of the deaf? 

There is one form of advertising our work which I am convinced has great 

possibilities, and that is advertising on the moving-picture screen.- It is expen- 
sive, but its advantages are many. From 10,000 to 75,000 see the advertisement 
every week, depending upon the size of the theater. Moving pictures are the 
recreation of the hard of hearing and they see the advertisement when in a recep- 
tive mood. 
The subject is presented in a convincing way and the chances are that the 
advertisement is seen several times by the same people. There are four scenarios 
written and animated for each subject advertised, and then run in turn for six 
weeks at theaters in different localities for many months. 

I advertised on the screen for three months with fair results and only stopped 
because the film failed. Of the five scenarios they made me, I only accepted three, 
which were very satisfactory. 

You cannot advertise lip-reading as you do shoes or tooth paste. 

The scenarios were all allegories; the best one showed a bare garden sur- 
rounded by a high stone wall, called “The Wall of Deafness.” A tree. bearing 
the fruit of Happiness is growing just outside the garden. A man walking alone 
in the garden looks longingly at the fruit of Happiness; he picks up a ladder and 
places it against the wall and tries to reach the fruit, but the ladder is too short. 
He sits down, discouraged, when a large owl comes flying over the garden and 
lights on the wall. It looks at the man and finally says to him, “There is only one 
way to scale the wall of deafness, and that is by the ladder of lip-reading. I 
-will show you how to make it.” The man quickly picks up the right materials— 
‘determination, concentration, perseverance, etc.—puts the ladder of lip-reading 
together, surmounts the Wall of Deafness, and gathers the fruit of Happiness. 
Then followed as a convincing finale, “Are you going to conquer Deafness or let 
Deafness conquer you?” and the name and address of the school. 

It was disappointing that I could not get more comprehensive results, but 
that was impossible in three months. 

I am also inclined to believe that if the aurists were really convinced of the 
value of lip-reading they would suggest it in all cases of partial deafness. Nearly 
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all the aurists now believe in lip-reading in the abstract, but they are not very 
thoroughly informed as to methods and teachers available. 

I have been in touch recently with one of the foremost aurists in Philadel- 
phia. He operated upon me, and through all the treatment he gave me when I 
was far from well I had understood all his orders and all he had said. So I asked 
him if I had not proved to him the advantages of lip-reading. “Oh, yes,” he 
replied; “it’s wonderful.” “Well,” I continued, “won’t you always recommend 
it in the future?” “Yes, now that I know you, I will certainly recommend it, but 
I do not know any teacher in Philadelphia.” 

I am afraid I cannot solve the problem of how to reach the aurists in a con- 
vincing way ; they are so busy, they cannot or will not see you; your circulars are 
apt to reach the scrap-basket before they reach the aurist, and one can’t go to 
them all professionally. 

However, lose no opportunities, for each aurist won over to the cause is of 
great value. 

Although in my experience it has been more difficult to win a pupil than to 
hold one, it is sometimes not easy to hold a pupil as long as he should study. 

After I had finished my normal work with Mr. Nitchie he took the time and 
trouble to advise me as to how I could get a start in teaching, He gave me the 
names of a number of possible pupils in San Francisco. He advised me to make 
friends with the aurists, and then he said, “Never forget that your pupils are 
paying you for every moment of the hour, and see that they receive full value.” 
Perhaps on account of this, perhaps because so many pupils complain of having 
so few opportunities for practise, I have made a special arrangement in regard to 
practise. With every course of 35 lessons taken in my school I offer a practise 
course of 15 lessons free. I do not mean my classes for general practise, which 
meet twice a week and are free also, but 15 hours of private practise with a 
skilled teacher, practising over and over movements, sentences, exercises, etc.. 
until each hard place is mastered. I am quite sure that this additional help is of 
great value, especially to pupils who find lip-reading hard and have no one with 
whom to practise. I am convinced that some pupils would not have learned 
without it, as their progress would have been so slow that they would have bécome 
discouraged when the first course of lessons was completed. So I feel it better 
to offer a little more. than enough rather than too little. 

The greatest help and asset I have had in teaching the adult hard of hearing 
has been my own deafness. It has given me a wide sympathy, a thorough under- 
standing of the sensitiveness of the deafened. I have been able to proceed with 
my teaching with tact and patience, turning the afflicted pupil’s mind carefully 
away from morbidness and self-contemplation to eager pursuit of this new 
achievement. I am sure I could not have done this were I not in full sympathy 
#ith his suffering. I know, as no hearing teacher can know, for I have lived his 
experiences through my own deafness. Besides, I am sure that the average pupil! 
accepts the accomplishment of his deafened teacher as an example and inspira- 

tion, as a convincing evidence of results, for what the teacher has achieved 
through perseverance he too can accomplish. The great point in view is always 
to make the deafened forget his deafness. With this end in mind I have tried to 
make my school-room a place where my pupils like to come, for I have always 
felt that the surroundings of the hard of hearing should be attractive and interest- 
ing. They require outside interests to get away from self; therefore I have 
always taught in a real studio. It is large and flooded with light; there are some 
good paintings, old rugs, arid old furniture. It is not remarkable, but it has 
atmosphere. The pupils like to come there, and they always find, as a suggestive 
inspiration, confronting them, coming and leaving, the statue of the Victory of 
‘Samothrace. 


“Mrs. Pattison: What a vision that great Victory of Samothrace evokes! 
‘How inspiring it must be to the pupils and club! With this vision before us and 
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with the thought of victory over every difficulty, let us pass on to Miss Worcester’s 
subject. 


TEACHER AND PUPIL: THE VALUE OF THE PERSONAL 
EQUATION 


BY MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


I listened this morning with pleasure to the able presentations of two systems 
for the teaching of lip-reading to adults and purpose talking to you from a slightly 
different standpoint—that of the value of the personal equation between the 
teacher and the pupil. 

Adult lip-reading may be classed with both the arts and the sciences. The 
more our method approaches the ideal from the working point of the pupil, the 
more completely it becomes an art, the less a science. For the teacher, the basic 
foundation must be a scientific method of great simplicity, carefully worked out. 
To my mind, that is where the Miller-Walle method is pre-eminent. In adapting 
this method to her needs, the teacher must not only treat the subject as an art 
which she is enabling the student to master for himself, but must impart this 
knowledge with all the artistry of which she is capable. She must be full of 
enthusiasm and optimism, that she may be able to call forth enthusiasm and 
optimism. 

Given these qualities, flexibility is perhaps the most important requisite for 
an otherwise good teacher—flexibility both of mind and method. The analytical 
side must not be stressed at the expense of the synthetical, nor the reverse. The 
method must be adapted to the individual, not the individual to the method. 

Having stated these premises, let me amplify them, taking more in detail the 
teacher—her qualifications, personality, and method. 

About the time I started in as a specialist I received a note from that most 
delightful and gracious of Bostonians, the late Dr. Clarence John Blake, saying 
that he had been advised that I was using the Miller-Walle method in Portland 
and asking me to call upon him the next time I was in the city, as he had a patient 
from my locality about whom he wished to tell me, as he was advising her to 
study with me. Accordingly, the next time I was in Boston I called upon Dr. 
Blake. His courteous questioning drew out the facts that I had successfully 
taught deaf children of varying ages for a number of years and had specialized 
on the Montessori method; and at the end he said, “Don’t you feel that any of 
the years you have spent or the experience you have had in teaching children have 
been wasted. You have needed them all, for in order to successfully teach lip- 
reading to adults a person must have reached full maturity, both as to mind and 
as to experience.” This remark impressed me much at the time, and as time gogs 
on I realize more the wisdom of the man. 

The method should be the best available, but the best method in the hands of 
an incompetent, unsympathetic, or inflexible teacher availeth but little. 

Men and women are but children of a larger growth. If you understand the 
way in which the mind of a child works, then you have some chance of under- 
standing the workings of the mind of the adult student. If in all that you present 
to your class you have been accustomed to watch for the reaction and govern your 
teaching by this reaction, then by watching the manner of the pupil, the degree 
of tension of the body and the expression of the face—for the eyes and the mouth 
are strongly indicative—you discover whether you are putting it over or whether 
he is confused or made nervous. If either of the latter, it is your business to be 
able intuitively to ascertain the cause and speedily remove it. Sometimes, with a 
nervous woman, a cushion at her back, the suggestion that she would feel more 
at ease if she removed her hat, or the seating yourself beside her as for a social 
call turns the trick. Sometimes, if you to all appearance drop the lesson: for a 
few minutes and, beginning in a half audible voice, converse with the mother 
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about her baby or home affairs, with the man about his new car, his last game of 
golf, or some one of his special interests, the nerve tension is relaxed. After a 
bit, it is then possible to return to the syllables or drill, saying: “Do you realize 
how well you havg been reading my lips these last few minutes? You have not 
heard my voice «fl much of the time. Could you have done this at your first 
lesson, or even last week?” ‘Thus is confidence acquired and unconscious practise 
in the art. 

Tact and sympathy, plenty of animation without mannerism, are essential. 
The successful teacher must have the social instinct well developed. She must 
like people, be interested in her pupils and their interests. The more she possesses 
of the gift of small talk, the better. Her vocabulary should be extensive. She 
should be able to think quickly on her feet, so to speak. Often the change of a 
word in a sentence is sufficient to make it clear. If not, an instant’s drill on one 
of the most important syllables may suffice. Possibly it is well to recast the sen- 
tence, using synonyms, putting it into the interrogative form, or even at times 
“going around Robin Hood’s barn,” bringing in the troublesome word or phrase 
in an entirely different context, and when that is understood going back to the 
original sentence or, as does the McKerral school, returning to the “farm,” or 
“Sam,” and working from the known to the unknown. 

Again, it is a good plan to spell the particularly bothersome word, or the 
word that gives the clue. All these are forms of lip-reading; they are the sur- 
mounting of difficulties, and that is the aim of our lessons. But, lest you mis- 
understand me, let me urge that you watch the pupil carefully, and if you find 
him becoming nervous, write the sentence. Then repeat it and, using it as a text, 
work up a drill upon the difficult parts. Study your pupil, adapt your lesson to 
your pupil, not your pupil to your lesson. Don’t you remember Mahomet found 
it easier to go to the mountain than to have it come to him? Another reference 
to a mountain seems to be germane. Do not “make a mountain out of a mole 
hill.” If the bothering position will receive drill in a future lesson, or has no con- 
nection wth those in the lesson for the day, or is of no special importance to the 
meaning of the sentence, write or spell the word at once and go on. Do not waste 
time on it. Avoid as much as possible all that tends to discourage or depress; to 
distract the mind from the main issue. 

These varying ways of arriving at the value of the unknown quantity furnish 
excellent exercise for both the analytic and synthetic faculties. Both faculties 
are equally necessary. The analytic trains the pupil to intuitively read a sufficient 
number of the salient syllables to grasp the meaning of what is being said, while 
the synthetic says to the lip-reader, “Bear in mind what has gone before and 
what follows, and then let the context help you fill in the scattered gaps.” Thus 
these two faculties should be trained to work together. They should no more be 
divorced from one another than the Peace Treaty from the League of Nations. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length on the teacher and her manner of giving 
the lesson. A word now as to the lesson itself. 

I always begin with a review of syllables and a drill on those of the advance 
lesson. ‘There are plenty of sentences for each lesson, connected sentences to a 
large degree; also, with each lesson goes a much larger vocabulary than would 
ever be used with any one pupil. With this vocabulary as a basis and the pupil’s 
special need, occupation, or interest in mind, I often omit entirely the prepared 
sentences and give some formulated at the moment. Again, nothing is better than 
the mental gymnastics involved in reading sentences containing homophenous 
words, as rich (rich, Rich), both adjective and proper name; ridge (ridge, Ridge), 
both adjective and proper name; witch and which. Many teach initial r as a dis- 
tinct position from wand wh. The first time they are so presented. After that, 
in syllable drill and sentences the three sounds are considered homophenous. 

Have you not found your pupils love anecdotes of well-known people, items 
not of gossip, but of news concerning friends and acquaintances, humorous hap- 
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penings and sayings? These, cast largely in the language of the lesson, are very 
valuable. One of the deprivations of the hard of hearing is the missing of the bits 
of local news which, unimportant in themselves, serve to keep us in touch with 
our environment. If you go to a good lecture, concert, or play, make a note of 
some of the things seen and heard, that you may share them. |Oftentimes I have 
been told that this passing on of some of the best stories, the: description of the 
gown of the prima donna, or the explanation of the cause of some delay has 
enabled the lip-reader at a luncheon or sewing party to pick up the thread of 
conversation and join.:in where otherwise it would have been impossible. 

My home city is a place of some 60,000 inhabitants. So, while everybody 
does not know everybody else, we all have a common knowledge of streets, shops, 
and the best-known surnames, Consequently, in the first lesson, I speak of May, 
and May street, and soon introduce Miss , Mrs. , Mr. , and Dr. 
with a surname occurring in the lesson. 

Do you know Miss Brown? Where does Dr. Shaw live? . He lives on High 
Street near Congress Street. Such a variation always meets with favor, whether 
the people are personally known to the lip-reader or not, and it is splendid prac- 
tise in that hardest of hard things, the ready recognition of the fact that the word 
seen is a proper name and the reading of this proper name. Thus I try in every 
way to make my lesson as personal as possible, but always with the syllable of the 
day as a basis. 

You who live in larger cities may not think this feasible, but I have found it 
so; for in Montreal, where I spent the winter, 1. worked it out with excellent 
results. 

I have briefly outlined some of the elements needed by the teacher and certain 
of the means by which I have been able to get in touch with my pupils. The get- 
ting at the obstacle to progress that is in the back of the pupil’s mind is often a 
difficult task, but it is-a pleasure to one who enjoys working at a problem: until the 
solution be found... The reward is certainly great when, shortly after.completing 
the course, a pupil writes: “I can never thank you enough for all you have done 
toward opening up a new field in: which to communicate with other people: and 
so get rid of that awful cursed feeling.” 

All honor to those brave souls who, whether standing at the threshold of life, 
when all lies before them, or in later. years, in the midst of the fullness of power 
and achievement, with silence beginning to settle around them, courageously and 
cheerfully face the future, declaring in deeds, if not in words, “T am the master 
of my fate, the captain of my soul.” 

Those of us who as notmal pupils.of Miss Bruhn. came under the spell of 
her personality realize as others cannot what-her:determination to overcome the 
calamity that was threatening to overwhelm her.and find a way of- restoring her- 
self to society has meant to hundreds of: others sirhilarly: afflicted: Students of 
Mr. Nitchie, another pioneer, hold him in similar esteem. Both serve to illustrate 
the value of the personal equation. 

In closing, I wish to express my thanks to Mr. De Land.and the contributors 
to Tue Vowra Review for the inspiration and help the articles on 1 lip-reading 
have been to my pupils and to me. 














Mrs. Pattison: Thank you, Miss Worcester. I wish we had time to discuss 
your suggestions. 

Miss Case and I had quite a correspondence ’ way across the continent. When 
she wrote she wanted to come to the convention to get a barrel of new sermons, 
I was so taken with that phrase as a title for a paper that I put it on the program, 
knowing that Miss Case could give us many new ideas. Miss Case, of Los 
Angeles. 


(Miss Case’s paper did not arrive in time to be published at this point in the 
Proceedings. ) 
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Mss. Pattison: Mrs. Nitchie has kindly consented to read Miss Peck’s paper, 
giving a report of the New York League for the Hard of Hearing. 


SOCIAL WORK FOR THE DEAFENED 


BY ANNETTA W. PECK 
Corresponding Secretary of the New York League for the Hard of Hearing 


Social work for the deafened takes its life from within; those who are en- 
gaged in it are deafened people who have met and conquered their peculiar prob- 
lems by hard work and the might of the spirit. They have a mission accordingly, 
and their mission is to their own people, most neglected among victims of physical 
affliction and, in some ways, most disabled of any. The modern world gives 
generous care and devises,special education for the blind, the deaf, the abnormal, 
and the defective; but reconstruction of those disabled in life’s battles is recent— 
making a new man of the cripple, the cardiac, the blinded, the deafened, is but 
just begun. Newest of all these is the economic, mental, and spiritual rehabilita- 
tion of. the deafened.. That this service to mankind was needed is proved by the 
chain of leagues for the hard of hearing linking the east, middle, and west of our 
country and coming to flower in the newly incorporated American Association for 
the Hard of Hearing. 

As every impulse to round out the growing betterment of the world springs 
from the warm heart of some one who loves his fellow-men, so this branch of 
social work originated with Edward Bartlett Nitchie. His short life sufficed’ but 
for the kindling of the torch which his associates have received from him and 
carried the breadth of America. As a teacher of lip-reading Mr. Nitchie came 
into contact with trouble which lip-reading, wonderful help that it is, could not 
alleviate, nor could the spare time and efforts of one busy man educate the public, 
procure employment, give endless free lip-reading instruction, or provide recrea- 
tions for all the unfortunates that came to his door. In these pathetic and sor- 
rowful needs Mr. Nitchie saw his opportunity for service ; he consulted his chief 
assistant, Miss Juliet Douglas Clark, and one of his pupils, Miss Alice Dimock. 
In Christmas week of 1910 these three founded the organization which has de- 
veloped into the New York League for the Hard of Hearing. A year later it was 
incorporated and its four departments were recognizable as lines for future ex- 
pansion. Two years afterwards, Dr. Harold Hays, one of those true physicians 
whose objective is the healing not only of damaged bodies, but of damaged hearts 
and lives, became its president and still fills that office. Dr. Hays brought to his 
associates the onward rush of an enterprising spirit and helped them, together 
with Mr. Nitchie’s ext-aordinarily liberal vision, to enter upon their true destiny 
as social workers. 

Within the last four years leagues for the hard of hearing, dedicated to the 
service of the deafened, have been formed in Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Pittsburgh, Newark, N. J., and Toledo, Ohio. Their membership constitutes as 
fine a body of vital people as can be imagined; they are in all stages of develop- 
ment, from the highly organized Chicago League to the youngest of the group, 
the Toledo League. It is no disparagement to the older and stronger bodies to 
say that the Newark and Toledo leagues, although small in numbers and con- 
fessedly feeling their way, have seized and made their own true inwardness of 
social service to a degree that reflects all possible credit upon their leaders and 
which foretells for them a life of glorious usefulness. The present paper, how- 
ever, must confine itself to the subject of social work for the deafened as a whole, 
in which, on account of the length and variety of its experience, the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing is the protagonist. 

First in a virgin field, the New York League met all the difficulties of the 
pioneer armed only with its acquired deafness and its native enthusiasm. It 
entered a world where specialized social agents barely existed, where co-operating 
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organizations were very few and largely inactive. In 1911 there was no United 
States Employment Service, no handicapped employment experts, no lip-reading 
classes in the public evening schools, no hospital social service, no colleges offered 
extension courses in vocational guidance, and, worst of all, perhaps, there was no 
distinction in the public mind between deafened and deaf. If we asked the em- 
ployment manager of a factory to give a job to a deafened man, he was apt to 
say, in the kindness of an uninformed heart, “Oh, gladly, we employ. a good many 
deaf-mutes.” 

Our workers, at first volunteer, faced their task, then, in blissful ignorance 
of its magnitude. There was not one trained or experienced social worker among 
them ; just average people, with an idea so big they could scarcely swing it. That 
they have done so merely proves the vitality of that big idea. Something had 
come into the world that found a need all ready for it to fill. Let those early 
years of learning how to do it pass with the remark that all organizations must 
have their struggling infancy, and that no organization can ever face more dis- 
couragement and disheartenment, to say nothing of ignorance, than we have faced, 
for there is no more. And yet we have not only lived, but grown! 

So much for the past. Social work for the deafened, as developed in the 
New York League, carries on its work at present under four departments—edu- 
cational, employment, welfare, and industrial—the last-named consisting as yet 
of the handwork shop alone, although a wider usefulness awaits its future. 

The educational department receives and examines applicants for scholar- 
ships in lip-reading, conducts two active cultural clubs for lip-readers, which are 
attended by 175 people monthly. It co-operates with the city school system and 
with public lectures, and, like the other departments, stands ready to meet any 
demand, no matter how novel. Oldest of the departments, it has awarded some 
80 scholarships, and has sent fully twice as many of its applicants to the public 
evening schools, which for the last four years have offered excellent free instruc- 
tion. Believing that the community should provide lip-reading classes as part of 
its educational plan, the department has in every possible way co-operated with 
the city department of education, and, whenever appropriations have been lacking 
to conduct the evening schools throughout the school year, has organized con- 
tinuation classes at the League rooms, either paying the teachers or procuring the 
services of able volunteers. 

As the free classes have developed, fewer .seholarships in private schools 
have been awarded. These are now reserved for applicants who for some reason 
must have individual instruction, especially deafened service men and women, who 
are beginning to appear frequently. 

As the Surgeon-General’s plans for reconstruction of deafened soldiers did 
not include such service as the League offers, we were given to understand by an 
army medical officer that the discharged deafened man would ultimately be our 
care, recommending us to reach them through newspaper publicity. No: provision 
has been made in the army for lip-reading instruction to men who are not suffi- 
ciently deafened to need hospital care. There appears to be a great amount of 
deafness resulting from exposure, minor concussions, gassing, air-work; these 
soldiers who are receiving vocational re-training from the government are not 
taught lip-reading, which in every case should precede their trade instruction. 
Thanks to our co-operation with the Federal Board of Vocational Direction, 
these men are being sent to us and others are coming through press publicity. 
Some have been awarded scholarships and others are awaiting formal action of 
the board of directors. 

The employment department conducts a bureau for placement and vocational 
guidance, gathers statistics of the various types of deafness and the treatment of 
individual applicants, makes surveys of occupations suited to the deafened, etc. 
Its applicants cover all degrees of occupation, from college teaching to unskilled 
labor; they apply in person or by letter from all parts of the Union, and these 
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later are placed in their home locations. Most of them are people whose hearing 
has become impaired after years in a chosen vocation. They vary in degree of 
deafness from slightly hard of hearing to those who cannot hear at all, but in 
every case hearing was normal in infancy and childhood and often until middle 
age. We do not place those born deaf, as theirs is a different problem, requiring 
separate treatment. 

The first step is to ascertain the degree and type of deafness. If the appli- 
cant has never had aural examination, this is insisted upon. He is’sent to one of 
our board of otologists, whose report determines whether he should continue in 
his present occupation, a similar or closely allied occupation, or a new occupation. 

In seeking openings, conservation of the remaining hearing and prevention 
of the increase of deafness must be the guide, rather than the deafened man’s 
actual ability to do the work. Thus, occupations exposing the worker to fumes, 
odors, and dampness would be dangerously injurious in cases of catarrhal deaf- 
ness. It is also important, where a type of deafness is progressive, that the appli- 
cant should not enter any occupation where further failure of hearing will make 
continuance in it impossible. In this connection it may be stated that the deafened 
man feels his handicap most in the commercial world, but can compete favorably 
with hearing persons in almost all trades. 

One feature that distinguishes our employment bureau from all others is that 
we consider it necessary to take the applicant to his prospective employer. Thus 
he is carried smoothly through his first interview and the employer is agreeably 
impressed with his genuine willingness instead of being antagonized by apparent 
density. Far from lessening the man’s independence, he is encouraged, hopeful, 
and stimulated to put forth his best efforts. The effect is so good that the em- 
ployer often writes to thank us for the good worker we have supplied and applies 
to us when he has other openings. 

Deafened people have certain redeeming characteristics which we make a 
practise of bringing before employers. Among these are a highly developed 
power of concentration, keen observation, and quick mental reactions; the deaf- 
ened employee does not waste time in idle chatter, and he holds a position longer 
than a hearing man will. Above all, the deafened are masters of detail. They 
may require patience at the outset, but they do not ask, nor do they need, pity. 

During the past year, May 1, 1918, to May 1, 1919, 254 persons have applied 
to us for employment. Some have been referred for jobs more than once before 
being satisfactorily placed, making a total of 281 sent out ; 196 have actually been 
placed, or 77 per cent. As the percentage of placements in bureaus for unhandi- 
capped people is 65 per cent and the average for handicapped bureaus is still less, 
we feel that we have gone far toward the solution of the most urgent problem of 
the deafened. During this year we have had 413 calls from employers for help. 
Our vocational guidance work has been but six months in operation, and during 
that time we have had 35 applicants from some six or seven States. 

The welfare department conducts clubs for young people, for older men, 
and for older women averaging a monthly attendance of 225. - It visits the sick 
and distressed, gives relief, provides clothing, investigates hearing devices, and, 
in a word, comes near to the hearts and lives of our people for the increase of 
their happiness and the general betterment of their lives. It also procures medical 
and surgical attention, if needed. In this connection let me mention the fine 
service of our consulting board of otologists, organized and headed by Dr. Wen- 
dell C. Phillips, our first vice-president. These physicians examine, advise, and 
report upon cases sent to them from our office, in this way showing their deep 
interest and faith in our work. 

The highest duty of the welfare department lies. in its recognition of the need 
of spiritual readjustment following acquired deafness, and in this it works hand 
in hand with the educational department. The peculiar danger of this handicap 
is that, given time, it develops characteristics which often run into mental unbal- 
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ance and even insanity. When we have found a man employment we approach 
his inner self through the reconstructing study of lip-reading and complete the 
work by helping him to fight the worst enemies of the deafened—depression, 
timidity, suspicion, hyper-sensitiveness, exciusiveness. Saving the minds of our 
people—that is, reinforcing and developing spiritual muscle—is undoubtedly our 
greatest contribution to the conservation of the disabled. We do this by our 
recreative clubs, where everybody helps everybody else to have a good time and 
impaired hearing is absolutely forgotten ; by our educational clubs, where discus- 
sion ranges from practical daily matters to lofty ethical questions; by personal 
work, which is the old untiring way of loving service—the greatest gift one human 
being may make to another, doubled in value when both are carrying the same 
handicap. This department, like all our work, is filled with the spirit of true 
democracy ; there is profit for all sorts and conditions as well as opportunity to 
give service, time, and money. 

Although the glory of social work for the deafened necessarily lies in the 
volume and high quality of its voluntary service, yet the daily execution of its 
plans must rest with its salaried workers. It has seemed natural, perhaps inev- 
itable, that an organization standing at once for the employment of the hard of 
hearing and for the principle that no one can understand a handicap like him who 
has it, should develop its workers from its own ranks. Thus a stranger coming 
to the New York League is met at the door with a cordial welcome from a worker 
who has suffered his own affliction and triumphed over it; he sits down to tell his 
needs and sees other secretaries, all hard of hearing, transacting the business of 
the different departments ; he receives an impression of hope and courage at once, 
one which he never forgets. 

Callers at the League average 50 to 60 weekly. They are exceedingly diverse. 
Among them are inquirers about lip-reading, about private schools and free classes, 
about hearing devices; customers for the handwork shop and consignors bringing 
their work for sale; students seeking boarding places; men and women seeking 
employment; social workers, reporters, and members of out-of-town organiza- 
tions; parents of deafened or deaf children with educational problems; persons 
desiring aural examination; deafened soldiers; hard-of-hearing persons speaking 
only a foreign language and between deafness and a strange foreign tongue taxing 
communicative resources to the utmost—French, Italian, Russian, German, Yid- 
dish—yet somehow not one has been turned away; down-and-outs, sometimes 
starving, always with urgent needs; occasionally a crook or a fanatic. Add to 
these the constant stream of volunteers and members who use the rooms as their 
down-town headquarters, to say nothing of daytime meetings of directors and 
committees, and the remarkable variety of the daily happenings is apparent. 

Letters received cover a scope similar to that of the visitors and a geograph- 
ical area comprising the United States, Canada, and England. Members of the 
League live in every part of this country. Many of these are consigned to the 
handwork shop, both men and women, people whose deafness had driven them 
from professional or business life and home people in need of congenial occupa- 
tion to keep up morale, while all of them need the financial assistance such a con- 
nection brings. The shop is well patronized by our local members and friends 
and the scales run from $1,000 to $1,500 yearly. This work is hampered at 
present by lack of space, but will grow rapidly, as soon as it becomes possible to 
have a display and direct entrance at the street level. The corresponding secre- 
tary of the League acts as manager, under a directing committee, and the books 
are kept by one of our members in her spare evenings. 

Because national service cannot be adequately rendered from one central 
headquarters and because interest in local organization has developed rapidly, the 
idea of a national league arose in the New York League. A corivention was held 
at the offices of the latter on February 27-28, 1919, to which all existing organiza- 
tions of the deafened, as far as known, and schools of lip-reading which had 
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organization under consideration were asked to send delegates. Others invited 
were prominent otologists and social workers and actively interested members of 
the New York League. It was agreed that such an organization was needed. A 
committee to carry out the actual work of organizing was appointed, which sought 
further confirmative opinion and held a meeting m New York on April 2, at which 
the American Association for the Hard of Hearing was formally launched. This 
meeting was attended by représentatives of the New York, Chicago, and Newark 
leagues, the Speech-Readers’ Guild of Boston, the Speech-Reading Club of Phila- 
delphia, and the Cleveland School of Lip-Reading. 

On June 17, 1919, the Association was incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York, to encourage research work, carry on campaigns of public 
education concerning acquired deafness and the prevention of deafness, hold 
annual meetings in different parts of the country for the discussion of projects 
and interchange of ideas, stimulate organization of local leagues, and act as a 
general clearing-house and disseminator of information. It is national and inter- 
national in scope and its membership will consist of organizations joining as con- 
stituent bodies and of individuals, especially in localities where no local league 
exists, through its official organ bearing the gospel of renewed courage and hope 
to thousands of lonely, isolated deafened. Through the American Association it 
is expected that practical plans may be worked out for employment work without 
limitation of locality. Its founders believe that its activities will strengthen the 
local leagues, while lifting from them the burden of national work. 

The New York League believes that social work for the deafened is merely 
begun and foresees for it an exceedingly diversified extension. It looks forward 
confidently to the day when clubs and classes will meet under its roof every night; 
when not only free lip-reading will be taught, but vocational retraining will be 
given; when its industrial departments will include a large and flourishing hand- 
work shop and other shops and trade classes where applicants without training 
may be trained and then placed as trained workers in the industrial world. It 
plans recreative activities, not alone entertainments, plays, and pantomimes, but 
gymnasiums and game rooms; it is beginning to gather the nucleus of a library 
on rehabilitation, deafness, and general sociology. It has trained its own workers 
and expects to fulfill its offer to train social workers for the deafened, beginning 
this autumn with students from two other States. 

In public work the League hopes to effect proper educational facilities for 
hard-of-hearing children in the way of small classes for them in every public 
school, keeping them during play hours in contact with hearing children and doing 
away with the deleterious method of sending hard-of-hearing children to public 
schools for the deaf, where they are out of place and apt to lose what hearing 
they have through disuse. In carrying further the education of the public regard- 
ing prevention of deafness, we hope to procure the aural examination of all school 
children, for this has a distinct relation to crime prevention. A boy of 18 came 
under our care who had been left deafened after a mastoid operation. He did 
not know it, and his foreign-born parents were too ignorant to grasp it. Ridiculed 
at home and at school, he ran away, came to New York, and was picked up for 
vagrancy and truancy. This brought him in charge of a probation officer, who 
discovered his deafness and sent him to us. We have found him a job and are 
helping him to find himself. His mental sufferings need never have occurred, 
and in the future such things will not be permitted to happen. In a large city of 
the Fast an interested physician discovered that one out of every ten children 
brought into the children’s court was not delinquent, but deafened. Saving the 
children’s hearing thus becomes one of our sacred obligations and perhaps our 
highest objective. 

In all social work the mission of private philanthropy is to blaze the trail for 
community service. In effecting this a group whose hearts are touched with the 
fire of social justice find their very great reward in the knowledge that more joy 
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is brought into the world through their labors. When in the fullness of time 
there shall be no more need for local or national leagues for the hard of hearing 
because each community shall as a matter of course afford its comparatively few 
handicapped members every opportunity for complete rehabilitation, the mission 
of the deafened to one another shall have been fulfilled. And although the ac- 
clamations of that day be distant, yet we hear them, for the ears of the spirit 
are keen. 

In considering social work for the deafened, it is first of all imperative to 
abandon what I may perhaps call the school attitude of mind. Indeed, it is not 
too much to say that the success of organizations for the hard of hearing—that is, 
in the mass of definite services rendered—is inseparably related to the degree in 
which the moving spirits of such bodies assume the mental attitude of social 
workers. 

It is true, and it probably always will be true, that schools of lip-reading 
supply these organizations with at least 50 per cent of their members and at least 
75 per cent of their interested workers, either voluntary or paid. It is among the 
rehabilitated, revitalized teachers and students of lip-reading that the longing to 
help less fortunate deafened arises and grows into organized welfare work; but 
free, strong service must be entirely democratic, entirely liberal. Lines of class, 
race, religion, or methods of lip-reading instruction merely mean speedy strangu- 
lation. 

In advice to our friends who consult us about organizing leagues, we always 
state these points positively, adjuring them to make connections first and always 
with all local social workers and organizations; then to take their stand and fill 
their field as social workers for our own kind of handicapped. 


Dr. Goldstein: Mrs. Pattison will read her paper next. I think she is going 
to sing you a song. 


(Mrs. Pattison’s paper appeared on page 694 of the November number of 
THE VouTa REVIEW.) 


Dr. Goldstein: Mr. Ferrall sent his paper on and it will be read by Mr. 
Decker: 


WHY ARE MEN MORE DIFFICULT TO TEACH THAN WOMEN? 
BY JOHN A. FERRALL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


As Lord Dundreary would say, “That’s one of those things no fellow can 
find out.”. But that it is true is the consensus of opinion among teachers of lip- 
reading, at least. And who am I that I should question the verdict! 

Perhaps the simplest way to answer the question would be to stick to the 
truth and admit frankly that the average woman is decidedly more intelligent than 
the average man. If this isn’t true, then why is it that amy nine-year-old girl can 
read lips better than I? I am not comparing myself with the average man, you 
will notice, but merely with a nine-year-old girl. It may be, as my instructress 
has no hesitancy in suggesting, that a little additional study and practise would 
add to my skill. Perhaps I do not study and practise as I should; but, then, 
neither does the little girl, so far as I can see. It isn’t that. The difficulty lies 
deeper. Come with me into the early ages of the race and. we shall see what we 
shall see. ‘ 

Lack of intuition is no doubt man’s greatest handicap in acquiring skill in 
lip-reading, where quick perception is absolutely essential. Back in the remote 
ages men and women undoubtedly possessed this intuition. in practically equal 
degree. But man has long since lost it—or, what is the same thing, has lost faith 
in it. I suppose, in those early days, the women frequently had to remain at home 
looking after the children, while the male wandered into the highways and by- 
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ways, seeking that which he might devour. He had intuition then, and trusted to 
it. "He had not learned to use “judgment” instead. But occasionally, as he wan- 
dered about, he must have remarked to himself, “There is no lion in that clump 
of bushes. I know there isn’t. My intuition tells me that there isn’t.” So he 
trusted implicitly to his intuition and lost an arm or a leg, as the case might be, 
depending upon his activity. : 

Incidents of this sort happening to the male food-hunters generation after 
generation had its effect on the race. There came a time when man said to him- 
self, “There is no lion in that clump of bushes. I know there is no lion there. 
I feel that there is none. Still, on the other hand, there might be a lion there. 
Yes, it is a possibility—perhaps only one chance in a thousand—but still a possi- 
bility. I think I’ll cut me a big club. No, I’ll go around the other way; it’s 
nearer that way.” Then he pats himself on the back and invents a wise little 
proverb: “It’s better to be safe than sorry,” he says to himself; and then he goes 
home the other way. That, you see, is the man of it. A woman would never 
have been satisfied until she found out whether there really was a lion in those 
bushes or not. 

Time moves on and on, and so on. Our hero now takes his place in the lip- 
reading class. Intuition has been shoved into the dim background and his reliance 
is now on what he calls judgment. It is unnecessary to say what his family and 
friends call it. The teacher gives out the sentence. Using his calm and collected 
judgment, the man says to himself, “It looks like ‘Where are you going tomor- 
row ?’; but maybe it is not ; maybe it’s ‘I hear you groaning, Gomorrah.’ Wouldn’t 
it be silly for me to make such a mistake,” etc. In the meantime the nine-year-old 
girl at his side has shouted, “Where are you going tomorrow?” That’s what it 
looks like to her, too, and she says so. What does she care about what it might be? 

Having lost his intuition, you see, the poor fellow is skeptical about every- 
thing and wants to “play safe.” He is like the little boy who was spending his 
vacation on his uncle’s farm. He was much taken with a fine colt there and asked 
his uncle for him. “That is a valuable colt,” his uncle told him, “and I cannot 
give him to you.” “Oh,” declared the boy, “I’d rather have that colt than any- 
thing in the whole world.” “Well,” said his uncle, “if you want a colt so much, 
you ought to pray for one. Whenever I want a thing, I pray for it, and then I 
am sure to get it.” The little boy looked skeptical for a moment; then a happy 
idea occurred to him. “Is that so, Uncle,” he said eagerly; “then won’t you please 
give me the colt and pray for one for yourself?” 

It may sometimes happen that the student’s profession or daily work is such 
that it develops the analytical type of mind. He loses his ability to apply any 
remnant of intuition he has, but unconsciously insists upon taking things to pieces 
and analyzing the component parts. He has gotten out of the habit of putting 
two and two together instinctively. The teacher’s duty here is to take immediate 
steps to force a rebirth of the synthetic faculty by giving the student sentences 
so rapidly that he must “jump at conclusions” in order to get the meaning. Do 
not speak slowly enough to permit him to see and analyze the different word- 
movements. ‘Phis makes early progress rather discouraging, but the teacher can 
explain the situation and show just what she is trying to do—in short, make the 
student’s practise hard in order that it may be easy later on. 

For all pupils, and especially for those who lack natural intuitive and syn- 
thetic ability, it is essential that the importance of observing the speaker’s gestures. 
facial expression, etc., be emphasized. It is difficult to overestimate the part that 
these play in making speech intelligible, even to the hearing person. They are the 
lip-reader’s life-preserver. As all teachers point out, the idea of lip-reading is to 
get the speaker’s thought rather than the actual words. Get the words if you can, 
but get the thought by all means. Lip-reading is not mechanical. It is doubtful 
if even the quickest eye can see every word. The mind must be able to fill in the 
blanks. 
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Another difficulty. in the way of teaching men lip-reading seems to me to lie 
in the fact that most of them wait too long before taking up the study. At least, 
I have seen few men under thirty in lip-reading classes. Lip-reading seems to be 
a last resort, and they come to the teacher with minds so toughened that it. is 
almost impossible to make any permanent impression on them. 

To add to the trouble, practically every man believes in his heart that he 
knows more about any subject than any woman who lives. Convinced against 
his will, he is of the same opinion still. When a woman teacher explains some- 
thing to him, he consequently takes her remarks under advisement, as it were, 
until such time as he can analyze them and work out something better for himself. 
And he knows, of course, that it is nonsense to suppose that it will be necessary 
for him to study and practise the way those women and children do, Then, too, 
the masculine mind finds something absurdly illogical in the idea of paying a 
teacher and then doing all the work yourself! 

And take mirror practise: We have grown more or less accustomed to seeing 
women use mirrors rather frequently, even those camouflaged (?) vanity-case 
outfits that are displayed in street-cars and other public places; but when we see 
a grown man gazixg intently into a mirror, especially a hand-mirror, and making 
faces into it, there is really nothing to do but to take an axe to him; we have no 
respect for his motives. 

As to methods for teaching different men: There is no such animal as “dif- 
ferent” man. Peas in a pod differ widely as compared with any group of men. 
Ask any young lady who has suffered with two or more sweethearts. She will 
tell you that after becoming accustomed to the first, she could tell exactly what 
the others would say under any given condition. Let them start the remark and 
she could invariably complete it. Of course, they thought it was mind-reading. 

Men long ago heeded the injunction to become again as little children. That 
is what they are, and as such they must be treated, to get the best results or any 
results. They need constant encouragement, praise, and coddling. And don’t 
apply the words of commendation with your powder-puff; use a shovel. The 
masculine powers of assimilation will not fail you. 

And, by all means, in dealing with the sensitive male plant, avoid the negative 
attitude. Do not say, “Mr. Ferrall got only one sentence correctly during the 
entire lesson hour.” Rather say, enthusiastically, “Just think, Mr. Ferrall got one 
sentence absolutely perfect!” The same thing, you may say? Not at all; not at 
all. The easiest thing in the world is for a man to fool himself regarding his own 
ability. A little bit of diplomatic encouragement and even the—er—least pro- 
gressive of your male pupils will begin to “sit up and take notice.” Yes, in a 
little while Mr. Ferrall will be thinking to himself: “I guess I’m not so bad after 
all. Pretty nifty, that—getting a sentence absolutely correct. I’ll show this class 
that I’m a pretty clever fellow, after all.” And, do you know, there really isn’t 
such a long step between thinking and doing. Confidence—ah! that is the magic 
word in lip-reading. Without it, success is impossible. With it, we usually man- 
age to extricate ourselves from the worst conservational tangles with more or 
less credit. 

So, teacher, dear, fix your mind on positive things. Even the most hopeless 
student is gaining some benefit from lip-reading. Find out what it is and tell him 
about it. Try to make him see his gain and he will be encouraged to keep up his 
efforts ; let him see that you are discouraged with his work and think him tem- 
peramentally handicapped and he, too, becomes discouraged, his practise, if any, 
is listless, and he is doomed to failure. Bring him face to face with the fact that 
poor lip-readers are such usually because they are not willing to pay the price of 
skill. I am speaking of the general rule. It is true that in all walks of life men 
as good and better than others who are highly successful have gone to oblivion, 
beaten through no fault of their own. 

But this is what I am trying to say: Most of us think we would like one of 
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those $50,000-a-year positions that we read of every now and then. What most 
of us actually mean, however, is that we would like to receive the salary. We've 
given no thought to the question of earning it. We have not stopped to think 
that the man who receives such a salary must make a return for it—must give up 
much of his personal liberty; be willing to work evenings, Sundays, holidays; to 
upset his personal plans ; to be ready to start at a moment’s notice on railroad trips 
or ocean voyages, to be gone indefinitely, etc. 

The fact is, that most students of lip-reading do not actually want to acquire 
high skill in the art; they merely think they do. They remind me of the remark 
made by a character in a short story I read some time ago, concerning his phy- 
sician: “The doctor who sent me here thinks he wants to be the greatest diag- 
nostician in the world, and he plays golf nearly every afternoon in the week! He 
fools himself into thinking that he wants to be a great physician, but he proves 
that he really prefers to be a good golfer.” 

Schliemann, the archzeologist, became quite famous as a linguist. He how- 
ever, regarded the acquirement of another language merely as a pastime. He 
states that his plan in learning a new language was to read a great deal aloud 
without translating ; to write essays upon subjects of interest and memorize them ; 
and to attend lectures in the language he was studying, repeating to himself in a 
slow tone every word the speaker uttered. He never went on an errand without 
having his book with him and memorizing something. In studying English, he 
memorized “The Vicar of Wakefield” and “Ivanhoe”! He refers to all this as 
“pastime.” How many mediocre lip-readers would there be if every student 
practised as diligently as did Schliemann? 

With the rare exceptions that prove the rule, it is a safe proposition that we 
usually get what we want. The only requirement is that we shall want it hard 
enough. Some one has compared desire with the fire that is burning under a pan 
of water. Unless the fire burns brightly and steadily, there is not likely to be 
much change in the water. But let the fire be kept burning brightly and steadily 
and soon we have the water transformed into steam, which will do almost any- 
thing, from running a factory to freezing one in a modern apartment-house. 

As to the indifferent, the “I-don’t-care” pupil, especially of the masculine 
sex: when it comes to a consideration of the possibility of making something of 
him, I must admit that I am inclined to share the opinion expressed by an old 
southern darky concerning the making of artificial ice in summer. He was being 
shown through an artificial ice plant that had just been built in his neighborhood. 
His eyes fairly bulged with amazement. “Well, sar,” he said, when the trip had 
been completed, “I wouldn’t have b’lieved it less I’d seed it with mah own eyes. 
Makin’ ice right in dog-days! Un—m—m—uh! Why, sar, the Lawd A’mighty 
hisself couldn’t do it.” 


Dr. Goldstein: Mr. McKerral’s paper, which follows, is of a similar subject 
to Mr. Ferrall’s, and I think the two could be discussed at the same time. Mrs. 
Pattison will read Mr. McKerral’s paper. 


METHODS OF TEACHING DIFFICULT MEN PUPILS 
BY W. H. MC KERRAL, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Your announced subject is one with which I should be better qualified to 
pick a quarrel than to initiate a peaceful discussion. The MeKerral school has 
found its men pupils easier to teach than the average of its women pupils, and so 
has developed no methods nor exercises more adaptable to men than to women. 
This experience, however, proves only that we have been fortunate in our men 
pupils and leaves me still in agreement with the common opinion that men are, 
in general, harder to teach than women; and I believe thefe are good reasons for 
it. A woman will talk. Social chat with family and friends is not only her 
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greatest pleasure, but a most essential part of the share nature has ordained for 
her in the activities of life and home. Ne matter how discouraging a woman’s 
progress in lip-reading may be, nor how often she gives it up in despair, the 
slightest success will bring her back eager for more. Whenever something is 
said, she wants to know what it is and willingly uses every ounce of her ability 
to find out. But father is different. If you give him a bad ten minutes explaining, 
through lip-reading, that the neighbor is using for music lessons money that could 
be better spent for a Victrola, he forgets the excellent practise your conversation 
afforded and remembers only that he has been bored. When next you approach 
him with conversational intent, he will only grunt and poke his nose into the 
newspaper deeper than ever. If the importance of what you have to say does not 
measure up to the effort required of him to get it, he prefers that you keep still. 

It is part of the race heritage that the woman should remain at the campfire 
with the children and the tribe while the man pursues the chase in solitude and 
silence. Civilization has changed this order only in part. Most labor and most 
trades and professions are nearly as silent as the chase; so that with men this 
habit of solitude is both inherited and acquired. The situation is reflected in the 
fact that usually a man’s first question is, “Will lip-reading help me in my busi- 
ness?” While a woman asks, “Will it enable me to understand what my children 
say?” The woman’s problem is easier than the man’s, for the child is insistent 
and will be understood, while the client expects to be understood and leaves the 
moment he finds he is not. A man is a specialist. His interests have a tendency 
to narrow themselves to his own business. If you give him lip-reading practise 
by talking about that, your ignorance wearies him. If you talk about something 
else, he probably is not interested. A woman’s interests are really more varied 
than a man’s, and they come more within the scope of every-day life and ordinary 
conversation, which is the real field of lip-reading. 

The difficult pupil, man or woman, we have with us always, and the principles 
which should govern their instruction apply equally to both. In most cases the 
easy pupil is an easy pupil only because his experience before the teacher’s work 
begins has given him a large amount of lip-reading practise of which he is par- 
tially, or more often wholly, unconscious. Every one who watches faces com- 
bines a certain 2mount of lip-reading with hearing, and often, in cases of need, 
the art of lip-reading is quite well developed before one is conscious of this fact 
or even of growing deafness. When such a pupil begins lessons, he is at first lost 
and the work seems entirely new, but he quickly finds himself and in a few weeks 
the teacher gets credit for teaching him what he has really been developing for a 
long time and could not by any possibility have acquired in so short a period. As 
a matter of fact, the teacher has only raised a long-existent latent faculty to the 
upper levels of the pupil’s consciousness, where his power is realized and means 
for its enlargement can be intelligently and effectively applied. This is ample 
justification for the teacher, but should not be the limit of his field of service. 

One who actually does not associate lip-movement with sound before begin- 
ning lessons is apt to prove a difficult pupil, for he really has to begin at the be- 
ginning. This is the case oftener with men than with women, largely because 
easy, care-free, face-to-face conversation is a less common experience with them. 
Such pupils are the test of the teacher’s skill. They are bewildered by the prac- 
tise exercises that were just right for the easy pupil, for they belong in a grade 
that he has already passed. They have to begin a step farther back, because they 
lack the solid groundwork of actual practise, which the easy pupil already pos- 
sesses; this it becomes the teacher’s task to supply. The teacher must devise 
exercises simple enough to be easily read by the backward pupil; not just a few 
such exercises, but no end of them; she must arrange her work to establish the 
habit of properly associating lip-movement with sound; and, above all else, she 
must quicken and train to keenness the faculty of delicate mental impressiona- 
bility. and alertness, without which no skill of the eye will ever make a proficient 
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lip-reader. This requires of the teacher patience and a steadfast devotion to the 
work; it requires thought and study; it requires a knowledge, not to be gained 
without much experience, of just what is hard and what is easy for a beginner in 
lip-reading, and of why it is hard or easy. It requires an up-to-the-minute knowl- 
edge of the pupil’s ability, and insight into his mental process, and facility in 
quickly adjusting practise work to the thought at the moment uppermost in the 
pupil’s mind. 

Just how may we as teachers hope to achieve such a standard? That I take 
to be the real essence of the subject offered for discussion. My task was to intro- 
duce it, and I leave the more difficult matter of its elucidation in your hands with 
only this further comment: The best moments of my experience as a teacher have 
been those when, after many trials with a difficult pupil I have, by simplifying 
exercises and methods, throwing away once cherished theories, and sometimes 
revising the whole plan of campaign, achieved a sufficient measure of success to 
prove what I had all along suspected—that is, that the factor that had for a time 
hindered my pupil’s progress was not the stupidity of the pupil, but of the teacher. 
Every difficult pupil that I meet makes me suspicious of my own work, for I am 
satisfied that if ever that is right I shall find difficult pupils to be very rare. ° 


Miss Kinzie: I am wondering if the difficulty of teaching men would be 
minimized if conditions were changed. Make it more social. Women have the 
advantage of their power in intuition. .Men have a higher power of concentra- 
tion than women. I don’t believe men are harder to teach than women. That is 
due to a misunderstanding. Men do not get as much practise as women, 

Miss Torrey: The majority of women are better.lip-readers than men. Why 
I have never been able to figure out. 

Miss Kinzie: If you had just as many men pupils as women, do you think 
you would see that ‘difference ? 

Miss Torrey: I don’t know. We haven’t nearly so many men as women. 

Mrs. Pattison: One of our very best pupils was a young college man. He 
gave up his entire time to his lip-reading for six weeks. At the end of that time 
he had become one of the best lip-readers I have ever seen. 

Mrs. Nitchie: I have insisted that men are not more stupid than women. I 
agree with Miss Kinzie as to the matter of time the business man gets for practise. 
We have few men who give up their time to this work. They have no time to 
study. That is why they do not learn lip-reading. All things being equal, men 
show up as well as women do with an equal amount of practise. 

Miss Gebhart: I’d like to say that I wish the majority of men would be more 
patient in practising with their wives. The only time they quarrel is when prac- 
tise time comes for lip-reading. The wife will give all the time needed to practise 
with her husband, but the man will not. Educate the men up to this idea of not 
begrudging any time given to practise with their wives or daughters. 

Dr. Goldstein: I would suggest there was some psychological bearing on this. 
Women learn by intuition. Men use a different form of logic in acquiring any- 
thing that is taught them. Doesn’t that make some difference in the time it takes 
to learn lip-reading? 

Miss Worcester: I have come across as many women as men who are un- 
willing to study. There is just as much trouble with them. You have to make a 
man jump at things and make up a little himself. Make him say what he thinks 
he saw. Business training is a great help. Use the principles of the lessons in ; 
things that will interest men students and you will have better lip-readers. 

Dr. Goldstein: As to the two committees ordered appointed, I wish to name-. 
as constituting the Publication Committee the following: 


Miss Julia M. Connery, St. Louis,-Mo., chairman ; 
Mr. Fred De Land, Washington, D. C.; 
Miss Frances L. Duffett, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
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and on the Membership Committee : 


Miss Mildred McGinnis, St. Louis, Mo., chairman; 
Miss Margaret Worcester, Portland, Maine; 

Miss A. M. Engh, Spokane, Wash. ; 

Miss Grace Myers, Sulphur, Okla. ; 

Miss Geraldine Daly, Montreal, Canada. 


Do you wish to take any action on the American League for the Hard of 
Hearing? Do you wish to endorse it or pass a resolution as the sense of this 
meeting ? 

The following motion was made by Mrs. Pattison, seconded, and unanimously 
passed : 

“That the next program of this convention be developed in four sections, as 
follows: 

“t. To be devoted to the training orally of the deaf child. 

“2. Corrective speech. 

“3. Lip-reading for adults. 

“4. Psychological character of oralism.” 

Mrs. Nitchie: I move that a vote of thanks be tendered Mrs. Pattison for 
her work in developing this part of our convention that refers to the adult lip- 
reading and her efforts in making the stay of visitors here so pleasant. 

This motion was seconded and unanimously adopted. 

Mrs. Pattison: I move that the sense of this convention is that the next 
meeting of this society should be held not later than the middle of June, the week 
having the 15th of June in it. 

Dr. Goldstein: The chairman would like to express his very definite appre- 
ciation of the character of this program, of the spirit with which every delegate 
and visitor entered here, of the excellent work developed during the past three 
days, the variety of the program and the stimulation of interest along so many 
different lines, and for the fact that almost every delegate has stuck to the ship 
throughout the warm sessions. It shows the necessity for an organization of this 
kind. It shows the desire for interchange of opinion. It shows the spirit devel- 
oped in the different phases of the work in which we are all engaged. It gives 
promise in the upbuilding of this organization. 

Thank you all for being here, and J hope you will respond likewise in 1921, 
and at Mt. Airy next summer. 





FROM THE SPEECH-READERS’ GUILD 
BY A MEMBER 


OcToBER 4, 1919. SPEECH-READERS’ GUILD 


ace afternoon I am sitting in the 
peaceful rooms of the Guild, for it 
is my afternoon to be on duty. You, 
Reader, may be questioning what that 
phrase means, “my afternoon to be on 
duty,” so I will say a few words by way 
of explanation. 

It is our desire that no pilgrim shall 
find our door locked. Daily from 10 a. m. 
to 5 p. m. the latch is unfastened and the 
hospitable, hand-painted sign 


PLEASE WALK IN 


hangs upon a hook in the center of our 
green front door to speak its welcome to 
all who wish to enter. Sometimes even 
the front door is left slightly ajar, giving 
a more hospitable air, so that any one can 
walk in. Even the old yellow cat who 
lives in the court and is everybody’s 
friend frequently does so, feeling sure of 
a welcome, or at worst only a gentle re- 




















SPEECH-READERS’ GUILD 


buff. Strangers entering find some one 
of our members waiting, ready to extend 
a human welcome. 

Near the bulletin-board hangs a page 
from the “Phillips Brooks Calendar, so 
called because this was the style he used,” 
one of those convenient cardboard re- 
minders, containing a space for every 
day in the month. The October days are 
all filled in with names of members who 
have volunteered to give certain hours of 
their time to this most worthy task. Any 
who visit us are, first of ail, to receive a 
cordial, interested welcome. “Find out 
what service we can render them, why 
they have come, and how they heard of 
the Guild” ; these are the instructions al- 
ways given to new volunteers who have 
not served in this capacity before. There 
is the literature pertaining to our work, 
the notices on the bulletin-board and the 
Scrap Book, which we call Our Autobi- 
ography; all of these should interest a 
caller. 

Yesterday was our first meeting of the 
season and it proved a happy day for all 
who gathered here. Some of us found it 
good to be back in our old rooms again, 
for last spring we had dreams and visions 
of a great and beautiful club-house ; but 
here we find ourselves again in our cosy 
brown and blue rooms, paint and rugs re- 
freshened and all in neat and hospitable 
order. Yes, here we are in the same dear 
old place ; but the first thing that attracted 
the eye of members yesterday, as they ap- 
proached the door, was a sign that read: 
“Please leave your wraps upstairs” ! 

The sign was a new one; we had never 
been asked to go upstairs before. But 
up the stairs we went, remarking how 
easy they were to climb, and when we 
reached the top another painted sign 
greeted us with its hospitable message: 


SPEECH-READERS GUILD 
PLEASE WALK IN 


On entering we found a suite consist- 
ing of three comfortable rooms opening 
from a little hallway. The room at the 
end of the hall was fitted to serve as a 
dressing-room for the ladies, with shelves 
above to receive the hats, a long bar with 
coat-hangers for the wraps, while below 
was another shelf for the rubbers and 
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overshoes. These ran the width of the 
room, and a dressing-table stood against 
the other wall, with toilet articles in 


‘readiness for any need. 


The next room was comfortably fur- 
nished for our gentlemen members, with 
a large oak table showing a display of 
magazines, a soft leather-cushioned Mor- 
ris chair, and a table on which a box of 
matches and receptacle for cigar ashes 
stood temptingly at hand, while a chess 
or checker board lay folded, waiting for 
a friendly game. 

The third room was furnished to serve 
as an office for the President, where per- 
sonal interviews could be enjoyed secure 
from any interruption or anxiety lest 
some class scheduled to meet in the large 
assembly room downstairs should be de- 
layed or inconvenienced by a visitor. In 
fact, the new rooms offered just the extra 
space most needed to relieve the discom- 
fort and congestion felt at our meetings 
during the past year. All who were pres- 
ent looked upon this addition with the 
utmost approval and satisfaction. 

At 3 o'clock the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and chairman of the Hospitality 
Committee stood by the platform and a 
jolly, informal reception followed. Then 
the roll was called, a few announcements 
made, and the entertainment for the af- 
ternoon began. This was a “conversation 
contest party.” On a given signal all 
were asked to talk, the object being to 
converse with as many persons as possi- 
ble during the time permitted, which, I 
believe, was fifteen minutes. Each one 
was to write down, on a piece of paper 
distributed for this purpose before the 
contest began, the names of the persons 
spoken. to. The one having the longest 
list of names was accorded the winner. 
After this followed an “experience meet- 
ing,” the members telling of their sum- 
mer experiences. This proved of great 
variety, from an automobile ride through 
New England and New York State, cov- 
ering a thousand miles, to learning the 
art of milking a cow; and a visit to a 
farm where the best squash seeds that 
could be bought in the spring were 
planted with the utmost care and scien- 
tific supervision and in the fall, when the 
harvest was gathered, lo! all the squashes 
turned out to be pumpkins! 
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After a jolly hour the usual refresh- 
ments were served, accompanied by 
friendly chats as we all sipped tea; then 
the members, one by one, went upstairs 
to put on their wraps, leaving with smil- 
ing, happy faces. 

We may be sorry our dream of last 
spring cannot be realized at present, the 
dream of a beautiful club-house; but, 
after seeking the counsel of competent 
business men, lawyers, and an architect, 
we followed their advice and decided to 
remain here another year. There is 
much unrest and disturbance in the world 
about us; strikes are threatening and ma- 
terializing; the servant problem grows 
greater all the time; new problems loom 
up in great and frightful proportions; 
but in the quiet rooms of the Speech- 
Readers’ Guild is an atmosphere of peace, 
comfort, modest prosperity, and abun- 
dant happiness. 

The officers are not worried by prob- 
lems they fear they cannot solve; the 
Executive Committee feels it has the ap- 
proval of the members in the modest step 
toward a greater growth taken this year. 
When the conditions throughout this 
troubled and harassed world are better 
and things have settled into a permanent 
peace, we hope the Speech-Readers’ 
Guild will have a beautiful club-house. 

In the meantime the heart of the Guild 
is large—large enough to welcome all. 
If you, Reader, are in Boston and wish 
to prove this, come to our modest little 
home in Trinity Court. You may be sure 
of a welcome and the privilege of sharing 
with us all that we have. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 
CHRISTMAS WHERE IT IS NEEDED 


We at the Volta Bureau have been 
wonderfully strengthened and encour- 
aged recently by the receipt of several 
life memberships. Becoming a life mem- 
ber is one of the most practical ways of 
displaying interest in the work of the 
American Association and of helping that 
work. 

In the last few years more and more 
people have been coming to, realize that 
the true spirit of Christmas is the spirit 
that prompts one to give, not to his 
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equally fortunate friends, but to those to 
whom the gift will mean a real help. 
The work of the Volta Bureau is 
spreading over a wider and wider field. 
Daily there are opportunities to help 
more people. Can you not, when you are 
planning your Christmas gifts, ‘include 
that of a life membership in the Amer- 
ican Association, and thus aid in the work 
that is bringing cheer and inspiration into 
hundreds of saddened lives? You could 
not find a cause more worthy. You 
could not show more plainly the spirit of 
Christmas in your heart. ¥. 


A SUMMER MEETING IN THE WEST 


A very helpful member of our Asso- 
ciation would like to have a summer 
meeting held in the West, so that it would 
not be so expensive for teachers in the 
Far West to attend. Well, it’s a question 
that the teachers in the West can best 
settle. Let them arouse an enthusiasm 
that will result in a large increase in 
membership among teachers and parents 
of deaf children in the West, and ther 
petition the Board of Directors to have 
the summer meeting for 1921 or later 
held in some western city like Minneap- 
olis, Denver, or Seattle. It’s up to the 
western members. D. 


“RAINED AT NORTHAMPTON” 


Sometimes—not often, we believe—a 
teacher who has had the privilege of a 
four weeks’ .summer school course at 
Clarke School makes the statement that 
she was trained at Northampton, and 
thereby obtains a certain prestige among 
school authorities who know of the ex- 
cellence of the Clarke normal course. 
Why any woman should feel justified in 
making such an assertion we do not 
know. It seems to us much as if some 
doctor’s young office assistant should gain 
admission to a short series of clinics at 
Baltimore’s big medical school and then 
announce himself a qualified M. D. “from 
Hopkins.” 

Occasionally one sees in a school paper 
something like this: “She was trained by 
, who in turn was trained at North- 
ampton.”’. It would be only laughable if 
so many people in authority were not de- 
ceived by it. We do not mean to criticise 
the editors of the school papers in which 
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the notices appear. The blame rests en- 
tirely upon the woman who, with inade- 
quate facilities, undertakes to train teach- 
ers and tells them that she was trained at 
Northampton. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


DusuguE, Iowa, October 22, 1919. 
Editor Vorta Review, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sir: In order to keep the records 
straight, but more particularly to help other 
States that are just beginning the fight for 
better educational advantages for the deaf and 
blind,.will you kindly publish the following in- 
formation, which corrects, or at. least supple- 
ments, certain statements that appear in the 
October Vo.ra Review relative to our work for 
the deaf in Iowa: 

On page 650, Doctor Goldstein says: “In the 
State of Iowa two parents were responsible 
for the movement which has changed the con- 
trol of the Iowa State School from the State 
Board of Control to the State Board of Educa- 
tion.” A movement of this kind often starts 
from the efforts of a single parent, so that I 
do not mean to criticize Doctor Goldstein 
when I say that before the transfer and other 
bills relating to the deaf were ever considered 
by the State Assembly we had placed behind 
them a powerful organization, headed by the 
Iowa State Medical Society, through its Com- 
mittee on Conservation of Hearing—Doctor 
Henry G. Langworthy, of Dubuque, chairman. 
The transfer bill was “fathered” by Dr. Joseph 
A. Ball, now of Council Bluffs, and there was 
no particular opposition, because the way for 
its passage had been carefully smoothed by 
the hard work of more than a dozen influential 
people scattered about the State. 

As a matter of fact, the deaf people of the 
State themselves, through their State organi- 
zation, had been trying for many years to have 
the State School for the Deaf placed under 
the jurisdiction of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, but their efforts failed until they joined 
hands with the doctors and the parents. 

Besides this transfer, we have also secured 
during the past four years in Iowa a day 
school law, splendid appropriations for. the 
State School through the State Board of Edu- 
cation, and an extra good compulsory educa- 
tion law applying to the deaf and the blind; 
we already have several day schools estab- 
lished, and the State Board of Education is 
employing an agent to look up the deaf and 
the blind. 

Everything is coming our way because all 
the various forces are “working harmoniously 
together.” ‘The deaf people are doing their 
full share in bringing about desired reforms. 
We iron out every difference before the legis- 
lature meets, and thus present a smiling face 
while the law-makers are considering our 
measures. It is the only system. 

Among our best workers are Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Henderson, Mr. and Mrs. Homer A. 


Miller, Miss Lucelia Miller, and Mrs. Edna 
C. Evans, of Des Moines; Dr. Henry G. Lang- 
worthy and A. C. Johnson, of Dubuque; Dr. 
Joseph A. Ball and Dr. J. S. Long, of Council 
Bluffs; Matt. McCook, of Riceville. We have 
also received valuable advice and help from 
many prominent people outside of Iowa, in- 
cluding Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, Dr. John 
D. — J. Cooke Howard, Rev. James H. 
Cloud, Dr. M. A. Goldstein, and the Editor of 
Tue Voita Review. 

The Iowa Association of Parents of the 
Deaf, by the way, was organized at Des 
Moines in May, 1917, through the initiative 
of Dr. Henry G. Langworthy, of Dubuque, and 
myself. Robert Henderson and A. C. Johnson 
have accomplished wonders in getting our bills 
through the legislature, and the same is true 
of Homer A. Miller on all matters pertaining 
to legislative appropriations. 

One of the very first excellent moves that 
the Iowa State Board of Education made was 
to have the Legislature remove all restrictions 
as to the amount of salary that might be paid 
the superintendent of the State School for the 
Deaf. Thus, the board is now able to fit the 
salaty to the qualifications of the superintend- 
ent, and that is the only way to obtain a high- 
grade educator for any school. 

It is the ambition of the State Board of 
Education of Iowa to make the Iowa State 
School for the Deaf the best school in the 
country. I see no reason why they should not 
succeed in doing so. 

Our State Association of Parents hopes to 
meet at Council Bluffs before the end of the 
school year, and we will try to make the pro- 
gram an inspiration to all who attend. 

Very truly yours, ~ 
J. H. Spencer, 
President, lowa Association of 
Parents of the Deaf. 





VETERANS CAN LEARN LIP READING, 
SAYS. MISS MORGENSTERN 


To tHE Eprtor of THE HERALD: 


Some time ago there appeared in your paper 
a very able editorial, entitled “Where Dough- 
boys Are Wrong,” in which your staff writer 
points out the great mistake made by ex- 
soldiers. who have become wholly or partially 
deafened in the war in not availing themselves 
of the opportunity offered by the Government 
to study lip-reading. “The failure to do so,” 
says the editorial, “adds a very serious phase 
to the problem of reconstruction,” and ends 
with the words, “The conclusion cannot be 
escaped that it will be well for the soldiers 
who have been rendered hard of hearing or 
deaf to realize the importance of learning lip- 
reading before inevitable depression and prob- 
able idleness have sapped away their ambi- 
tion. 

May I draw your attention to. the fact that 
the Board of Education offers now free in- 
struction in lip-reading to all those who are 
broad-minded: enough to wish to avail them- 
selves of this splendid aid to defective hear- 
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ing in the public evening schools of this city, 
among them in Public Evening School No. 93, 
corner of Ninety-third Street and Amsterdam 
Avenue, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
evenings from twenty minutes to eight to a 
quarter of ten. 

Everything is being done in these classes to 
avoid just those consequences of impaired 
hearing which your editorial writer points out. 
Ex-service men, as well as civilians in every 
station of life, are welcome to enter. Informa- 
tion about private instruction for those wish- 
ing it or unable to attend in the evening can 
also be obtained there. 

There will be no excuse nor pity for those 
henceforth who are so entirely without ambi- 
tion as not to care to learn to understand bet- 
ter in a normal way by taking up the study of 
lip-reading when the hearing is affected or 
gone, for the world has not yet learned to have 
patience with a handicap that puts a great 
share of the burden on others, 

Louise I. MorGENSTERN. 

New York Ciry, SEpr. 20, 1919. 

—N.Y. Herald. 


LIP-READING 


To THE Eprror oF THE HERALD: 

I have read with much interest the letter in 
the Herald in regard to lip-reading. I agree 
with Miss Morgenstern except for the last 
paragraph, which I consider harsh. Maybe 
“the world has not yet learned to have pa- 
tience with a handicap that puts a great share 
of the burden on others.” But if it hasn’t it 
should. One would not:even think of being 
impatient with a blind person, but the deaf or 
hard of hearing get little sympathy. 

Of course, blindness is far the greater afflic- 
tion (in my mind the greatest of any), but if a 
person is either deaf or blind it is not his fault, 
and he should have every consideration. 

Lip-reading is very difficult and also, if you 
do not wish to take it in public schools, quite 
expensive. I have often considered taking it, 
but do not see how it would benefit one at 
lectures or in the theater unless one always had 
a seat in the third or fourth row, which is 
almost impossible to attain these days. 

Also I think lip-reading would be a great 
strain on the eyes. 

Perhaps if Miss Morgenstern knew the suf- 
fering of the hard of hearing or how embar- 
rassed they feel when people get impatient 
with them, she would think less of the burden 
on others and more of theirs. 

OnE wHo 1s Harp oF HEARING. 

New York City, Sept. 23, 1919. 

—N. Y. Herald. 


MISS MORGENSTERN DEFENDS LIP- 
READING 


To THE Epitor oF THE HERALD: 

In one of your recent issues there appears a 
letter in reply to one of my own, in which I 
pointed out the value of the study of lip-read- 
ing to soldiers and civilians who have wholly 
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or partly lost their hearing, which is signed by 
“One Who Is Hard of Hearing.” 

“Perhaps if Miss Morgenstern,” he of she 
says, “knew the suffering of the hard of hear- 
ing or how embarrassed they feel when people 
get impatient with them, she would think less 
of the burden on others and more of theirs.” 
The fact of the matter is that what I don’t 
know about it isn’t really worth knowing, for 
I have completely lost my hearing in the last 
ten years or more, and am now entirely de- 
pendent on lip-reading in my intercourse with 
the outside world. Therefore, as you will 
readily see, I am fully aware of all that people 
whose hearing becomes defective have to 
suffer. 

One way, however, and the surest and 
quickest to ameliorate this condition, is the 
one I pointed out the other day—through the 
study of lip-reading. The late Dr. Clarence 
John Blake, a famous ear specialist, once said 
to one of his patients: “God never closes a 
door without opening a window.” To find the 
window when the door is closing upon us, that 
is just what very many of the adult deaf, in 
particular those of the stronger sex, cannot 
be induced to do. 

I would invite every one of the hard- of - 
hearing skeptics to visit the evening class in 
l'p-reading which I am conducting in Public 
School No. 93, corner of Amsterdam Avenue 
and Ninety-third Street, Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday evenings, so that they may 
convince themselves what the study of the art 
of lip-reading can do to restore the hard of 
hearine and deaf to almost normal conditions 
of society. 

Loutse I. MorcEnsTERN. 

New York Crry, Oct. 1, 1919. 

—N.Y. Herald. 


THE SPEECH READING CLUB 


The Speech Reading Club of Philadelphia 
has recently issued a very interesting calendar 
of its activities during the present season. A 
noteworthy feature, provided by the Education 
Committee, is the formation of classes, free to 
members of the club, in Ljiteratufe, Parlia- 
mentary Law and Current Events. These 
classes are taught by graduates of Vassar, the 
University of Pennsylvania and Swarthmore, 
respectively, and will doubtless prove a source 
of great enjoyment, as well as profit, to the 
members of the club. 

The Philadelphia Ledger recently devoted 
nearly half a page to an illustrated article 
about the club and the good it is doing for 
the deaf people of Philadelphia. It said in 
part: “There is a certain atmosphere about 
this club, housed in its handsome quarters at 
1606 Locust Street, that differentiates it from 
all other social clubs and fascinates the visitor. 
Every member is either partially or entirely 
deaf. But each so carefully follows the rule 
not to ‘speak deaf, walk deaf, or look deaf,’ 
that the casual observer wouldn’t know of the 
handicap. There is a cheeriness, an altruism, 
and a spirit of helpfulness in the air.” 
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A JUNIOR LEAGUE 


A small club of young people who held bi- 
weekly meetings at the rooms of the Los An- 
geles League for the Hard of Hearing has now 
formally become the Junior Los Angeles 
League. These young people, none over 25, 
want to continue lip-reading practise and have 
fun. The dues are fifty cents a year. They 
will ask one member of the Senior League to 
be their guest at each meeting. Some of the 
younger pupils in the public evening schools 
have accepted their invitation to join. The 
Junior League desires to branch out and bring 
in some lonely, discouraged young people who 
find it hard to meet with hearing friends only. 
The secretary of the Junior League says: “We 
want hard-of-hearing young people, so that 
they will be like us!” 


ORAL DAY SCHOOLS 


In addition to the oral day schools listed on 
pages 683 and 684 of the October Vorta RE- 
VIEW, there is a progressive oral day school in 
Schenectady, New York. Miss Leola A. Mat- 
thews has had charge of this school since it 
was established, more than a year ago. An 
oral day school has also been reopened in 
Aurora, Illinois, with Miss Kathryn Wilson in 
charge. Oral day schools have also been opened 
in three other cities, but those in charge do 
not want any publicity at present, as their time 
is fully occupied combatting the evil that grad- 
uates of combined schools are sowing. 





EXCHANGE YOUR OLD COPIES 


If any of our readers do not bind their copies 
of Tue Vorra Review and are willing to ex- 
change them, we will credit on the 1920 or 1921 
subscription 18 cents per copy for each copy of 
any month in 1917, 1918, or i919 sent to the 
Volta Bureau; that is, if five back numbers are 
sent, we will credit 90 cents; if 12 back num- 
bers are sent, we will credit $2.16. 





Miss Marguerite S. Birge, a normal graduate 
of the Nitchie School of Lip-Reading, has 
opened a studio on Tibbits Avenue in Troy, 
New York, where the hard-of-hearing adults 
can receive lessons in lip-reading. This will 
prove a blessing to hard-of-hearing and deaf 
adults in that section of New York and terri- 
tory contiguous thereto. 





Miss Lucy McCaughrin has joined the staff 
of the Kinzie School of Speech-Reading in 
Philadelphia. This is a step forward and yet 
one that may prove a disappointment to the 
many friends she made in Asheville, N. C., for 
it precludes her returning to that city to con- 
duct the school in lip-reading there, of which 
she was the principal, at least during the school 
year. Her many friends in Louisville and in 
other southern cities will be delighted to learn 
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of the change and of the desirable experience 
she will gain in her new position. Miss Mc- 
Caughrin went to Philadelphia to take the 
Kinzie normal training course, and there it 
was discovered that she possessed rare quali- 
ties for this highly specialized work. Naturally 
the Misses Kinzie feel exceedingly fortunate in 
being able to prevail upon her to join the 
school’s staff. 





Miss Olive E. D. Hart has moved her private 
school from Broadway to No. 145 West 75th 
Street. Miss Hart not only gives lessons in 
lip-reading, but corrects defective speech, and 
has been successful in improving the voices of 
her pupils. 





The Boston School of Lip-Reading, 30 Hunt- 
ington Avenue, sends out an attractive folder. 
Miss Lina M. Crain is the principal of the 
school and the Nitchie method is used. 





Through the generosity of Dr. W. B. Swift, 
of Boston, a library of valuable treatises on 
speech has been established at the Kinder- 
garten Training School, 2050 East 96th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Miss Netta Faris is principal 
of this school, which is doing splendid work 
in the field of speech correction. Dr. Swift 
spent an afternoon at the Volta Bureau select- 
ing about a hundred of the best books avail- 
able for the nucleus of the library, which will 
be added to from time to time. 





Mrs. Rodney, C. Dewey and her sister, of 
Toledo, were recent visitors at the Volta Bu- 
reau. Mrs. Dewey was in search of informa- 
tion which would be helpful to the Toledo 
League for the Hard of Hearing. 





“Lip Reading for Class Instruction,” a sec- 
ond and revised edition of Miss Morgenstern’s 
excellent book for class and individual use, has 
been brought out and the price is now $1.25, 
instead of $1. The book is a favorite in free 
evening schools for the hard of hearing, in 
polyclinic classes, etc. 





Miss Edna S. Washington has opened a 
school in Dallas, Texas, for teaching lip-read- 
ing to the adult deaf. 





Miss Grace I. Tuller has opess..d a school in 
Toronto, Canada, where lessons in the Nitchie 
method are given. 





Miss Mabel Lindner has established a school 
of lip-reading in Dayton, Ohio. 





The San Francisco Day School has moved 
from the Golden Gate School to a new loca- 
tion, its address being 2445 Fillmore Street. 
The department is now in a building by itself, 
entirely separate from a school for the hearing. 
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LIST OF LIFE MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Edmund Lyon 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
Miss Anna R. Leonard 
Miss Mary Coles 

Mrs. Thomas Nelson Page 
Dr. Caroline A. Yale 

Miss Sarah Fuller 

Dr. A. L. E. Crouter 

Mr. Frank W. Booth 

Mr. Elbert A. Gruver 

Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell 
Miss Emma Snow 

Mrs. Edmund Lyon 

Mrs, A. M. (Harriet) Bell 
Dr. A. M. Campbell 

Miss Mary McCowen 
Mr. Barbour Lathrop 
Mr. James Otis Chance 
Mrs. Eckley B. Coxe 
Mrs. W. L. Harkness 
Major George Oden, U. 
Mrs. Fred Hollister Fay 
Mrs. Cleveland H. Dodge 
Mr. J. H. Wade 

Mr. Henry D. Woods 
Mr, Frank D. Waterman 
Mr. Chas. Willis Ward 
Mr. Ion Perdicaris (England) 

Mr. Hugh H. Cooper 

Miss Luna May Bemis 

Mr. Harry E. Wood 

Mr. William M. Burgess (Scotland) 
Mr. W. D. Thornton 

Miss Louise I. Morgenstern 

Mr. John Dutton Wright 

Miss Grace L. Wadleigh (Canada) 
Miss Bessie L. Whitaker 

Mrs. C. H. E. Succop 

Miss Jane B. Walker 

Mrs. James B. Breed 

Mrs. N. L. Dauby 

Mrs. John D. Wright 

Mr. Henry Stowe Lovejoy, Jr. 
Mr. M. L. Rosenberg 

Miss Laura A. Davies . 

Mrs. A. J. Johnson 

Mrs. Oswald Brown 

Miss Lucelia Miller 

Miss Ida P. Lindquist 

Mr. Fred De Land 

Mrs. N. Todd Porter, Jr. 

Miss Ida B. Carleton 

Miss Josephine Avondino 

Mr. Thomas A. Edison 
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Mr. T. Quincy Browne, Jr. 

Mrs. Henry Lang 

Mr. Nathan Todd Porter, Jr. 
Speech-Readers’ Guild of Boston 
Miss Gertrude Van Adestine 


LIST OF LIFE MEMBERS WHO HAVE 
PASSED AWAY 


Prof. A. Melville Bell 

Mrs. A. M.-(Eliza Symonds) Bell 
Hon. Gardiner Greene Hubbard 
Mrs. Gardiner Greene Hubbard 
Miss Harriet Benson 

Mr. Bernard L. Douredoure 

Mr. L. S. Fechheimer 

Mrs. L. S. Fechheimer 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie 

Hon. Edward Lee Plumb 

Mrs. Phoebe A: Hearst 





THE GOOD FRIENDS WHO STAND 
BY US 


There is a certain element among our 
readers who are determined that our 
magazine shall have no reasonable excuse 
for suspending publication, if active work 
in behalf of the magazine will aid it in 
continuing to do the good work it is cred- 
ited with doing. For instance, Miss Mary 
Dugane wrote that the magazine must 
continue to go to parents of deaf chil- 
dren, and she sent a check to cover the 
eost of more than thirty subscriptions. 
Miss Elizabeth A. Ahnefeldt, of Everett, 
Washington, secured four new members 
among the parents of her pupils. Miss 
Gertrude Van Adestine, of Detroit, sent 
a check for $50 and requested to be trans- 
ferred from the list of annual members 
to the list of life members, which was 
done. Miss. Elizabeth Brand, principal 
of the Pittsburgh School of Lip-Reading, 
sent $50 and asked to be enrolled as a 
life member. Miss Rena Wolf, of Phila- 
delphia, sent in eight new subscriptions 
and is looking for more. In the Novem- 
ber number we told how Mrs. Nathan 
Todd Porter, Jr., of Montclair, N. J., and 
New York City, became a life member, 
and how she secured five other life mem- 
bers. Well, since then she has continued 
her good work, with the result that Mr. 
John Knickerbacker is a life member. 
Miss Mildred Kennedy, of Brookline and 
Boston, sent in $50, with a request to be 
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transferred from the list of annual mem- 
bers to the list of life members. If you 
have a friend who can spare the $50, do 
not fail to suggest how such a payment 
will help not only handicapped children, 
but also the hard-of-hearing adult, be- 
cause the more funds the better magazine 
we can publish. Consider it owr maga- 
zine, as it is often called, or your maga- 
zine, if you like that title better, and feel 
that you are conferring a favor on every 
hard-of-hearing person and every parent 
when you urge them to subscribe; for 
that is really what you are doing. And 
now that the holidays are coming, do not 
forget that our magazine makes the best 
kind of a Christmas or New- Year’s or 
birthday present. You can find enjoy- 
ment in noting how the totals recorded 
each month in the following list vary with 
an ever-increasing total in each individual 
case : 

Between January 1 and November 13, 
1919, the following named friends se- 
cured two or more new members or sub- 
scribers. And here it may be stated that 
an individual subscriber automatically 
beconies a member as soon as the remit- 
tance of $2 is entered on the cash book: 


Mary Dugane, New York..............-- 

Elizabeth R. Poindexter and C. N. Kenfield, * 
Sth. FPO a os ove cde i dwsewes sas 21 
Elizabeth Brand, Pittsburgh.............. 21 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, San Francisco..... 18 
Ida P. Lindquist, Minneapolis............ 16 

Kinzie School of Speech-Reading, Phila- 
GONE os leds vane OUERER peas Ce nek 15 
Speech-Readers’ Guild, Boston............ 14 
Lucy Ella Case, Los Angeles............... 12 
Josephine Avondino, Sand Springs........ II 
Katherine Newman, New York........... 10 
Mrs. Sara Small Temple, Mystic.......... 10 
Martha E. ‘Bruhn, Boston................. 10 
Grace K. Wadleigh, Toronto.............. 10 
Mrs. E. B. Nitchie, New York............ 10 
Rena Wolf, Philadelphia.................. 9 
Louise Howell, Cleveland....!............ 9 
Gertrude Torrey, Chicago................. 9 
ee a rae mre 8 
Clara BE. Newlee, Chicago... ............0. 8 
Mrs. Nathan Todd Porter, Jr., Montclair.. 7 
Marian J. Anderson, Los Angeles.......... 7 
Florence Wilcoxson, Council Bluffs........ 7 
Marian A. Durfee, Providence............ 5 
Lucy McCaughrin, Asheville.............. 5 
Lavilla Ward, Grand Rapids.............. 5 
Mary D. Suter, Washington............... 4 
Elizabeth G. De Lany, Syracuse........... 4 
Beastie Dow, .Cimciaths cc... oes ccc vances 4 
Lillian C. Morely, Detroit................. 4 
Helen M. Gebhart, Chicago............... 4 
- Elizabeth A. Ahnefeldt, Everett............ 4 


GOOD FRIENDS 





Mrs. H. L. Daddow, St. Clair, Pa......... 3 
Mrs. Anna Minnehan, Vancouver, B. C.... 3 
Louise T. Kline, Rockford................ 3 
Mrs. Lena McKerral, Seattle.............. 3 
A. Grace Chubb, Kansas City............. 
New York League for the Hard of Hear- 
Sh, BE I ks kb ech ons ckapdabdaeews 3 
Nettie E. Hemson, Brooklyn.............. 3 
Bertha Harlacker, Madison............... 3 
Wright Oral School, New York........... 3 
Laura A. Davies, Houston...:............ 3 
Julia C. Beard, Louisville. ............60.- 
New England School of Reading, Boston 
Pauline G. Lehr, Roxbury................ 
Alice Schilling, Chicago..........:...:... 
Mrs. Lillian Paddleford, San Diego:....... 
Mrs. C. Q. Chandler, Wichita............. 
Francis Hobson, Vancouver.............. 
Olive Hawkins Ketcham, Indianapolis Mag 
Lina M; Crait. Bostot... 6.05.3 2 oe aes 
Caroline F. Kimball, East Lynn,........... 
Mrs. Vida B. Kent, Everett... .i.......9%: 
Carolyn Burdick, Rochester.............. 
Tunis V. Archer, Austin............c.c00. 
J. E. Stevens, New Zealand............... 
Mrs. Robert Henderson, Des Moines...... 
Lucelia Miller, Des Moines................ 
Hermine Mithoefer, Cincinnati............ 
Sara I. Woodworth, Fureka............... 
Mrs. Max Bickler, Austin................ 
John. F...Chinton. Boston; . os. dccaeeseees 
Mrs. Rodney C. Dewey, Toledo........... 
Avondale N. Gordon, Baltimore........... 
Louise B. Lamson, Ocean Grove.......... 
Margaret J. Worcester, Portland.......... 
©, Pie Fe os oe oa cc ph keecte ens 
Edith Kane; Nee YOrk.< occ csc ces ccdkdsivee 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Lip Reading: Principles and Practice. 
By Edward B. Nitchie. New and revised 
edition.” 324 pages; 51%4x7% inches. New 
York City: Frederick A. Stokes Company 
$1.75 net. 


Here is the long-expected new edition of 
Mr. Nitchie’s “Handbook for Teachers and for 
Self-instruction,” brought out two years after 
the great master of lip-reading passed away, 
yet containing the few additions he had noted 
while here, thus bringing it up to date, with 
the latest and best as taught personally by Mr. 
Nitchie. The additions are not many in num- 
ber, because the first edition was not issued 
until Mr. Nitchie felt that i: was as near per- 
fect as human experience could make a book, 
and the publishers have adhered closely to Mr. 
Nitchie’s personal beliefs. It is a most helpful 
work and will serve to keep his memory green 
in the minds of many future students, while 
the memory of his charming personality will 
be a blessing and a stimulus to all the pupils 
who had the pleasure of being instructed by 
him. 





“I like to be deaf since I found Tue Vora 
REvIEw and became a member of our great, 
happy-hearted, progressive society.” 











Teachers Wanted and Teachers Wanting Positions 





Teachers Wanted 





WANTED—A good teacher for a primary oral class. 
Address W. E. Taylor, Supt., Idaho State School for the 
Deaf, Gooding, Idaho. 








Teacher wanted for primary work in school for hear- 
ing children (nine months) who is also competent to 
instruct a deaf girl of eleven years, who has had part 
of four sessions of oral training. BE. 
fayette Springs, Miss. 





WANTED—An experienced teacher of the deaf for | 
Superintendent, | 


primary work, E. 8, Tillinghast, 
Oregon School for the Deaf, 





WANTED—An experienced oral teacher for interme- 
diate grades for the session of 1919-1920. Wright Oral | 


School, 1 Mt. Morris Park, West, New York City. 





tion for Tue Votta REVIEW 


TO PARENTS OF DEAF INFANTS 


A trained oral teacher, residin 
willing to take in her home a deat child of 3 or 4 years 
of age to teach and train. Terms $125 a month, in ad- 
vance, with railway fare, if travel is necessary, and cost 
of whatever medical attention the child may need. Ref- 
erences given and required. 








Correcting defective speech: THE Votta RE- | 


VIEW expects to publish some excellent articles 
that will prove helpful to teachers who are cor- 
recting defective speech. 





TO TEACHERS 


Advertise now for positions. 
vacancies, and a pressing need for teachers. If 
you spend a dollar in advertising you secure a 
choice of positions not always obtainable other- 
wise. 


Teacher Positions Wanted 


A competent oral teacher, with good references, 
wishes position in primary or intermediate grades or 
private pupil. Address, L. M. B., Volta Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C 











Sargent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
A Guide Book for Parents 
A Standard Annual ef Rsfereace. Describes critically 
and discriminately the Private Schools of all classi- 

fications. 

Comparative Tables give the relative cost, size, age, 
special features, etc. 

review interesting develop- 
ments of the year in education—Modern Schools, 
War Changes is ‘the Schools, Educational Recon- 
struction, What Progressive Schools Are Doing, 
Recent Educational Literature, etc. 

Our Educati Service Bureau will be glad to advise 
and write you intimately about any school or class 
of schools in which you are interested. 

Fifth edition, 1919, revised and enlarged, 768 pages, 
$3.00. Circulars and sample pages on request. 


PORTER E. SARGENT, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

















P, Sneed, La- 


| with the month of 


Present her with a year’s subscrip- | 


in New England, is | 


Address Superintendent of | 
the Volta Bureau, 1601 35th St. N, W., Washington, D, C. | 


There are many | 





Engravers and Etchers 











Cuts for magazines and advertising. Established ~ 
reputation for fine work at moderate prices. The — 
Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., Evening Star Bldg, — 
Washington, D. C. ° 





APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


TO THE VOLTA BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C.: 

Idesireto become a member ofthe American Association to — 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and inclose Two 
Dollarsin payment of dues for twelve months commencing — 











| Date 





Membership entitles you to ‘‘ The Volta Review” without E 
extra charge for twelve months. 3 





Exchange Department 


Will exchange Proceedings of Summer Meetings for 
books relating to the deaf. What have you? Address Ex. 


| B, Volta Bureau. 





A year’s subscription to THE VOLTA REVIEW makes an 4 
excellent present. a 





Wanted 


One copy of A. M. Bell’s Letters and Sounds; A Nursery 3 
Book, in good condition. State price. C., Volta Bureau. 


New or second-hand copies of Story’s Language for the 
Deaf, Story’s Speech for the Deaf, Bell’s Principlesof Speech, — 
Arnold’s Teachers’ Manual, 2 vols., and Farrar’s Arnold’s ~ 
Manual. State price and condition.. Address D., Volta Bu- | 
reau, 1601 35th St., Washington,.D. C. 





WANTED 


Copies of THE VoLTA REVIEW for the following — 
months: 


August, 1912 
April, 1913 


November, 1917 
August, 1918 
January, 1919 ’ 
We will gladly pay 25 cents a copy for copies of — 
any of the above numbers. Mail copies to the” 
Superintendent, Volta Bureau, Washington, D."C., — 
and he will pay for same. 











